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London Agency for American and 
Colonial Libraries 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


(4 GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. C. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 
Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 
Advance Anction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 


Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lese no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, Wealthy Collectors, and 
the widely spreading demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was received from a Librarian: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have em discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—# re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Werk, shipped to American Libraries over three millien Books. 
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THE recent death of Samuel June Barrows, 
after a private and public career of high 
character and large usefulness in many fields, 
recalls the fact that he was the original 
choice for Librarian of Congress in succes- 
sion to John Russell Young. Mr. Barrows 
was a gentleman and a scholar, of literary and 
diplomatic experience, and he had many qual- 
ifications for the post. But he was not a 
librarian and had not been an executive, and 
these are in fact the prime qualifications 
for the headship of an important library. 
The library profession must recruit itself 
from outside, but for the headship of the 
national library or a great state library or 
a great public library, there must be previous 
library training and general organizing or 
executive ability —either, if not both. Mr. 
Barrows would doubtless have administered 
the library creditably in succession to Mr. 
Young. But what it needed was a great 
executive and a great librarian, capable of 
making it a great library, and this it found 
in Herbert Putnam. The representatives of 
the library profession were prepared to sup- 
port Mr, Barrows in preference to less satis- 
factory candidates, and in’ view of the fact 
that no librarian of first rank was a candidate. 
But when President McKinley himself sug- 
gested that he should be glad to appoint a 
trained librarian like Mr, Putnam, it was 
then only a question of inducing Mr. Putnam 
to accept. By this appointment the National 
Library was placed “outside politics,” and 
nothing in Mr. McKinley’s administration 
was more creditable to him. When President 
Roosevelt was seeking the best man for Pub- 
lic Printer he wrote to one whom he was con- 
sulting: “How I wish I had such a man as 
Putnam for this place!” Mr. Putnam has 
been recognized by every member of the 
library profession as the right man in the 
right place, and under his administration the 
National Library has been made worthy of 
its splendid housing and has realized to the 
full its great national function as the center 
of our entire American library system. 


Tue death of State Librarian Tillinghast, 
of Massachusetts, leaves vacant a great post 
which he worthily filled. He came to the 
library when it was but a small affair quite 
unworthy of the great commonwealth, and he 
made it one of the foremost of state libra- 
ries, President Elliot, in conferring the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts in 1897, de- 
fined him as “state librarian, sure guide to 
all documents and records of the common- 
wealth, himself a living index at the service 
of every inquirer.” It has also been said of 
Mr, Tillinghast by one who long knew him 
that he was perhaps the greatest single force 
in Massachusetts for wise legislation, a con- 
stant guide and adviser day by day in his 
peaceful way. As head of the Massachusetts 
State Library Commission, he accomplished 
the great feat of assuring public library facil- 
ities to every town within the state, with as- 
tonishing economy of organization and ex- 
penditure. It will be difficult to replace him, 
and in filling the vacant post what has been 
said above is in point 


ANOTHER important library position, the 
headship of the Chicago Public Library, is 
made vacant by the close of Mr. Hild’s rela- 
tions with it. Mr. Hild has administered the 
library for twenty-two years, without impair- 
ing its efficiency or lowering its tone, but the 
criticism is now made that he has not de- 
veloped it to the accepted standard of eff- 
ciency. The Library Board has taken the 
sudden and apparently discourteous action of 
peremptorily terminating Mr. Hild’s connec- 
tion with the library —an act of serious in- 
justice to a public servant in good standing 
and of long service. In accordance with the 
report of the City Club of Chicago it has also 
provided for the appointment of a commission 
of five to report upon the condition of the 
library, and suggest plans for its develop- 
ment, two to be expert librarians designated 
by the Librarian of Congress —a wise step, 
but unfortunately without provision for the 
remuneration or even expenses of such ex- 
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perts. The Chicago Public Library is en- 
tirely under the civil service system, an 
excellent protection to the library and its 
employees against political or personal fa- 
voritism. But it is generally agreed among 
civil service reformers that while the spirit of 
Civil Service reform should dominate the 
choice of an executive there should be more 
freedom in such a choice than any system 
of regulations can provide. This method is 
at the other extreme from the political ap- 
pointment, and the true method lies bestween. 
It will be difficult to induce librarians of the 
first rank, or their immediate juniors, to make 
application for the examination which is to 
be held within sixty-days. On the other hand, 
to make choice of a person who has neither 
library nor executive experience from per- 
sonal or political reasons, as it was rumored 
might be done, would be to lose for Chicago 
one of its greatest opportunities. There is 
needed at the head of the Public Library a 
man who can bring that great institution 
to the highest state of organization in co- 
operation with the great resources of the 
John Crerar Library and the Newberry Li- 
brary, and by welding these three great li- 
braries into a co-ordinated system make Chi- 
cago the most notable example in the world 
of this kind of library co-ordination, 


Tue A. L. A. conference at Bretton Woods, 
June 28-July 5, should be the opportunity for 
arranging for an American delegation to the 
proposed international conference at Brus- 
sels a year later. There should be no difficulty 
in obtaining an American representation of 
substantial size which could make the pleasant 
voyage to Rotterdam or Antwerp at moderate 
cost, as was done in 1897. In fact it might not 
be impossible to charter a good-sized trans- 
atlantic liner and fill it with a sufficiently 
large and representative proportion of the 
American Library Association as to make the 
annual meeting of 1910 a travelling confer- 
ence. It might be well for librarians to come 
to Bretton Woods prepared to consider the 
shaping their vacations next year to permit 
of such a voyage, which might be supple- 
mented by a trip through the library capitals 
of Europe, returning perhaps individually in- 
stead of collectively. We give this hint now 
that there may be adequate time for the con- 
sideration Of personal plans and the shaping 
of them to this end. 


THE program for the White Mountains 
conference is printed elsewhere, and the 
meeting should be noteworthy because of 
the great problem of co-ordination which is 
to be its chief subject of discussion — a topic 
likely to be as important in this early part of 
the twentieth century as the topic of co- 
operation was in the later years of the nine- 
teenth century. It is to be hoped that the at- 
tendance will be thoroughly representative as 
well as large. The hotel problem is getting 
to be a serious one at A. L. A. conferences, 
as the attendance now limits the possibilities 
of location seriously. The Atlantic City 
meeting representing officially only two states 
brought together over 250 people, and the 
national meetings are growing in size every 
year. There could be no better indication of 
the growing importance of the library pro- 
fession in the community. It is to be re 
gretted that the meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Denver July 5th to oth is so far in space from 
the A. L. A. meeting and so close in time as 
to make it practically impossible to attend 
both meetings, but many western librarians 
who are prevented from coming east should 
be able to attend the Denver meeting. 

THE copyright bill, as already indicated, 
makes very little change that concerns libra- 
ries, as the confining of importations to one 
copy in each invoice really matters little. 
Each branch library is as a matter of practice 
considered a library, so that the great sys- 
tems may import as many copies, one for 
each of its branches, as it may desire. There 
is, however, one rather important and quite 
absurd feature of the new measure which 
should not escape attention. Despite general 
protest the word “binding” was added to the 
manufacturing clause, so that to secure copy- 
right books must be bound as well as printed 
within the United States. As the binding is 
extrancous to the book, it is by no means 
clear how this provision will work out, or 
whether it will prevent the exportation of 
sheets or individual copies to England by 
libraries for binding there. This is per- 
haps not a matter of much practical import- 
ance, as the binder who has chiefly been con- 
cerned in this work has been gradually devel- 
oping his American facilities so that his work 
may be done altogether in America, but the 
fact of this new feature should be called to 
the attention of librarians. 
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Tne children’s departments of many city 
libraries are carrying on a fine aggressive 
work and through branch children’s rooms, 
close work with schools, including deposits 
of books in classrooms, deposits of books 
and story-telling in playgrounds, home libra- 
ries and home visiting, are coming close to 
the children and putting good books within 
their reach. Such work rests upon a large 
staff and a generous appropriation. On the 
other hand, the small town library has the 
advantage of informal relations with its peo- 
ple and is a part of the various activities of 
the town. Between these two types of libra- 
ries is a third. It is located in a city too 
large for the helpful informal relations of 
the town library. It cannot, on the other 
hand, carry on its own aggressive work, for 
it is hampered by the smallness of its staff 
and the meagerness of its appropriation. 

To libraries of this sort the effecting of 
cordial relations with other civic institutions 
is of the utmost importance. Upon it de- 
pends largely the outside work of the library 
and a specialized knowledge of conditions 
very essential for intelligent work. 

Nor is the library the only one to profit by 
co operation. 

“I never thought of asking for help there,” 
said a probation officer recently when talking 
of her difficulties in keeping a record of 
the use of the withdrawn books given to the 
court by the library. Not more than we need 
the benefit of the intimate personal knowledge 
of conditions of such workers, do they often 
need the help the library stands ready and 
eager to give but which they do not think 
to ask. 

The work of the children’s department 
should be then twofold in purpose — to reach 
the children directly as far as possible, and 
to establish such relations with other organi- 


zations as will render it a vital interested 
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ESTABLISHING RELATIONS BETWEEN 
AND OTHER CIVIC AGENCIES. 


By Ciara W. Hersert, Children's Librarian, Public Library of the District of Columbia. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


force in the community, a place where people 
will naturally turn for help along the line 
of its work, 

Certain practices which have been found 
useful in effecting this co-operation may be 
suggestive, but the basis of any satisfactory 
relationship is interest and the desire to help 
and has its beginnings in the children’s room. 

The children’s librarian should keep always 
in mind that the city is full of workers who, 
strong in the belief that the hope of the fu- 
ture is in the children, are doing devoted 
work in their behalf. Sooner or later they 
will visit the children’s room and the oppor- 
tunity presents itself to know their particular 
line of work. It is interesting to note in how 
many of such con- 
tains something which may be applied with 
advantage to the library’s activities. At least, 
the visitor receives the impression that the 
library assistant is interested in any work done 
for children and, if at some future time a 
need presents itself, turns to her for assist- 
ance. 

This interest is shown if the chil- 
dren’s librarians attend meetings or confer- 
ences held in behalf of children or from 
which they may gather information on home 
conditions. Frequently. there are courses of 
lectures given by charity organizations or 
club meetings of sociological workers where 
the problems of the city are discussed. 

Libraries having staff or apprentice meet- 
ings frequently invite as speakers persons 
representing some particular phase of work, 
and these occasions engender mutual inter- 
est. In other cases librarians have added to 
their staffs former kindergartners and charity 
workers that they might profit by their spe- 
cial training and the knowledge of conditions 
gathered from their former experiences. 

Much may be said of the undesirability 
of distributing withdrawn books among insti 
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tutions. But in libraries where the main- 
tenance of travelling collections is limited 
they afford perhaps the only opportunity of 
reaching the children in orphanages, reform 
schools and similar institutions. Such dis- 
tributions should be followed by visits to the 
institutions to talk, if possible, to the children 
and to get an idea of their needs and tastes. 

Collections of withdrawn books at the juve- 
nile court are used by the children while on 
probation and often after release, and by the 
grown people of their families as well. In 
Cleveland the list of official parents and 
paroled boys is furnished the library and 
booklists and information about the nearest 
branch are sent them. In Washington the 
library supplies the probation officers with 
application blanks. When a child who has 
shown a taste for reading is to be discharged 
the officer on the last visit to his home takes 
the application blank and secures the parent’s 
signature. The child brings the application 
to the library, obtains cards immediately and 
is helped in his selection of books. 

The attendance or truant officers of the 
schools know home conditions better than 
teachers. They have a general knowledge of 
the city and the peculiarities of the different 
sections that is most helpful in the selection 
of places for home libraries or deposit sta- 
tions. Their knowledge of the home life of 
troublesome children will often throw light 
on difficult cases of discipline. 

In Washington the attendance officer issues 
permits under the child labor law. From this 
office may be secured a list of stores and 
other places of employment for children. The 
library should send notices to such buildings 
and place at the office invitations to use the 
library to be distributed at the time the per- 
mits for work are issued. 

The Cleveland Public Library uses for a 
mailing list for publications pertaining to 
children’s work a card directory of social 
werkers. This directory gives the name, ad- 
dress and connection of each individual and 
includes board members of settlement houses, 
associated charities, visiting nurses’ associa- 
tions, pastors and their assistants, of churches 
conducting club work, and others similarly 
engaged. In some cities this same informa- 
tion may be gathered from,the published di- 
rectory of philanthropic agencies and their 
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reports. Lists such as those published by 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, “Stories 
to tell to children,” “Books for reading cir- 
cles,” “Games,” or lists made especially in 
connection with the activities of a settlement, 
playground, etc., mailed to its club workers 
attract them to the library. 

Rainy days when the hours drag and the 
children cannot be out of doors are good 
times to visit summer camps and vacation 
homes. There may be an opportunity to tell 
stories or for a talk to the children which, 
when their vacation is over, they are glad to 
remember. 

There are two special collections which it 
is well for the children’s department to have 
—cene for the children and one for grown 
people. 

It should follow Newark’s notable example 
in putting into form, adapted for children’s 
use, all the information regarding the city, 
its institutions, historic spots, etc. The col- 
lection of such material informs the assist- 
ants, attracts the co-operation of those from 
whom the information is sought and by ac- 
quainting the child with the manifold features 
of the life of the city, helps to prepare him 
for intelligent citizenship. 

It should collect, also, all material relative 
to the children of the city. It should have 
reports of settlements, institutions, summer 
camps and homes, day nurseries, work with 
foreigners, mounted maps of the location of 
schools and playgrounds, copies of the child 
labor law, compulsory education act, in fact, 
any information obtainable about the condi- 
tions of the child life of the city. Such ma- 
terial will draw interested people to the 
library and thus open up opportunities for 
further co-operation. 

Such are a few of the many ways in 
which the children’s room may be tied to 
other organizations working for children. 
Under the varied conditions of different 
cities they develop indefinitely. Only a few 
could be mentioned here. Even the work 
with schools and playgrounds, the importance 
of which is generally established, has not 
been included. As these relations grow closer 
and closer the library's work broadens and 
deepens and the realization that all are 
workers in a common cause brings encour- 
agement and inspiration for the daily task. 


Ca 
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Tue subject of this paper requires an an- 
swer to two questions. First, Under what 
theory of the political scientists is the support 
of libraries by public funds justifiable? 
Second, As an element of political life, what 
are the function and efficiency of the public 
library? 

Sociology deals with the social relations of 
man whatever they may be. Political science 
deals with man in his political relations, 
namely, with organized society. Briefly, a 
state has been defined as a sovereign political 
unity. Its sovereignty is exercised through 
the agency of government organized in the 
political machinery of commonwealths, coun- 
ties and municipalities as well as of the cen- 
tral authority. What, then, are the legitimate 
functions of the state in its relation to man? 
Political scientists have formulated four the- 
ories, each giving a different answer to this 
question. These are known as (1) the An- 
archistic, (2) the Individualistic or laissez 
faire, (3) the Common Welfare, and (4) the 
Socialistic or Communistic theories. Under 
only two of these theories is it possible for 
the public library to find justification. 

It is admitted by all that there are certain 
functions that are essential to state life, to the 
very existence of the state. The state must 
protect life, liberty and property both from 
mob violence within the state and from ag- 
gression by foreign enemies. Those who be- 
lieve in the anarchistic theory think that this 
result may be obtained by voluntary mutual 
action of associations and clubs; that the 
“rule of each individual by himself” is suffi- 
cient for the safety of the state. Practically 
they believe in a state without organization. 
If our definition of a state is correct, this is 
an impossibility. Evidently a library sup- 
ported merely by a voluntary association of 
men would not be a public library in the 
modern sense. 

The individualists emphasize private rights 
of property, life and liberty, and believe that 
the function of the state is solely to protect 
these. With a developing sense of order and 
morality the importance of the state is ex- 
pected to diminish. Every assumption of a 
new function by the state is a step in the 
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By Frepertck C. Hicks, recently Assistant Librarian Brooklyn Public Library 


wrong direction. On this theory compulsory 
education can be tolerated only as a means to 
an end, viz., the education of the individual 
to the point where he will no longer need to 
be restrained by government. To an indi 
vidualist, therefore, a public library, sup- 
ported by taxation, could at most find only 
temporary and half-hearted justification. 

But, to quote from President Taft's in- 
augural address, “the scope of a modern gov- 
ernment in what it can and ought to accom- 
plish for its people has been widened far be- 
yond the principles laid down by the old 
laissez faire school of political writers, and 
this widening has met with popular approval.” 

The two remaining classes of theorists are 
in accord with this statement. 

They believe that the state properly may 
exercise powers other than those that are 
necessary for its mere existence and the main- 
tenance of order. Both the Common Welfare 
and the Socialistic schools maintain this 
theory. They would have the state look out 
for the economic, industrial and moral inter- 
ests of the people. Theoretically no activity 
of the state which tends to uplift the people 
and produce a greater amount of mental and 
physical comfort is without justification. 
The socialists, however, have greater confi- 
dence than the Common Welfare school in the 
efficiency and advisability of state action. 
They are thus extremely ready to turn over 
to state control whatever they wish to have 
done. This is the chief difference between 
the two schools. But not every assumption 
by the state of a new function is a step to- 
ward socialism. Functions not essential to 
the mere existence of the state may be di- 
vided into two groups, socialistic and non 
socialistic. Socialistic activities of the state 
are those which have been or can be exer- 
cised by individuals. Their assumption by 
the state therefore limits the field of pri- 
vate enterprise. Examples of this kind of 
activity are the ownership and control of 
railroads, canals, telegraph lines, city gas 
plants, etc. 

Non-socialistic state activities are those 
which if left to private initiative would either 
not be performed at all or would be poorly 
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performed. They are those for which there 
would be no money return proportionable to 
the expenditure. Such, for instance, as public 
education, the investigating of social condi- 
tions, the gathering of statistics, and the dif- 
fusion of information. Work of this charac- 
ter is carried on by the United States Bureaus 
of Education, Labor and Census, the Fish 
Commission, and the various municipal park 
commissions, boards of health, etc. In this 
class comes also the maintenance of public 
libraries. Public libraries do not pay finan- 
cially. They could not be maintained by in- 
dividuais or corporations for the sake of 
profit alone. They do not limit the field of 
private enterprise. They are therefore non- 
socialistic in character. They strive merely to 
raise the plane of living, and the sum total 
of happiness in the community. Public libra- 
ries, supported by taxation, are justifiable 
therefore, if justifiable at all, under the com- 
mon welfare theory of political science. 

The determination of what powers should 
be assumed by the state under the theory of 
common welfare is purely a matter of ex- 
pediency. Public libraries must justify them- 
selves on practical grounds as well as in 
theory. We are therefore led to attempt to 
answer the second question, namely, As an 
element of political life, what are the func- 
tion and efficiency of the public library? 

In education, Plato saw the only true way 
to the permanent stability of the state. It is 
a truism to say that government cannot exist 
by laws alone. Without respect for laws, and 
an understanding of their meaning by the 
mass of citizens all government would fail. 
But this is more truly the case with some 
kinds of government than with others. The 
more widely the exercise of political power 
is distributed in a state, the greater becomes 
the danger from the ignorance of its citizens. 
In the United States Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Gerry asserted that “the evils we ex- 
perience flow from the excess of democracy.” 
Randolph spoke of “the turbulence and follies 
of democracy.” John Adams said that the 
simple democracy is, of all governments, most 
exposed to tumults and disorder, and that 
such disturbances are most likely to be fatal 
in this kind of a state. Jefferson gave as the 
essentials of the new government an educa- 
tional system and a scheme of local govern- 
ment. Said he, “If government rests upon 
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public opinion, then our first and foremost 
care is to see that this opinion is kept right. 
Opinion that is unenlightened and unsound 
would be the death of free government.” 

Professor Burgess in his “Political science 
and comparative constitutional law” writes: 
“There can be no democratic state unless the 
mass of the population of a given state shall 
have attained a consensus of opinion in reter- 
ence to rights and wrongs, in reference to 
government and liberty. This implies, in the 
first place, that they shall understand cach 
other, i.¢., that they shall have a common 
larguage and a common psychologic stand- 
point and habit. It implies, in the second 
place, that they shall have a common interest 
in greater or less degree, over against the 
populations of other states. It implies, finally, 
that they shall have risen, in their mental 
development, to the consciousness of the 
state, in its essence, means and purposes; 
that is, the democratic state must be a na- 
tional state, and the state whose population 
has become truly national will inevitably be- 
come democratic.” 

If it is true that the essentials of a demo- 
cratic state are a common language, a com- 
mon interest, and a uniformly high mental 
and moral development among the people, 
then those agents that are most efficacious in 
promoting these ends are equally essentials 
of democracy. 

Jefferson was largely responsible for the 
establishment of the University of Virginia, 
and he encouraged the public school system 
of his state. He once said that if forced to 
choose between a government without news- 
papers and newspapers without a government, 
he would not hesitate to choose the latter 
alternative, asuming that every man received 
the papers and was capable of understanding 
them. He collected a large library which 
became the property of the United States —a 
collection which is the foundation of our 
present Library of Congress. He thus indi- 
cated his belief in three distinct phases of 
education, public schools, the press and public 
libraries. All of these are essential agents 
for the production and maintenance of those 
conditions which are at the basis of demo- 
cratic government. 

This statement immediately raises the ob- 
jection that democratic governments had ex- 
isted and flourished for many years before 
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the pubhe library began its present develop- 
ment. This is true, yet it is a significant fact 
that in the two countries in which democracy 
has made its greatest strides the public li- 
brary has reached its highest development. 
These countries are the United States and 
England. For, while Great Britain is nom- 
inally a monarchy, the real power in the 
government rests with the people quite as 
much as in the United States. It would ap- 
pear that the remarkable development of 
public libraries in these countries is not a 
matter of chance, but is an answer to a 
direct demand of expanding democracy. As 
the privilege of suffrage is extended to new 
classes of individuals, as the machinery of 
government is put more largely in the hands 
of the people through the initiative, referen- 
dum, direct nominations, etc., the necessity 
for intelligent action by the people becomes 
increasingly imperative. In the United States 
the problem is complicated by immigration 
of foreigners who in a comparatively short 
time become citizens and have equal voting 
power with those of American birth. If the 
standard of citizenship were not to degen- 
erate, a new and additional means of educa- 
tion had to be devised. The native born 
citizen must be educated for his larger du- 
ties; and into the newly naturalized citizen 
must be instilled entirely new principles of 
action. 

Since the majority of our children leave 
school in their fourteenth year or earlier, they 
pass beyond the influence of public schools 
almost before they begin to realize the duties 
of citizenship. A great proportion of the 
foreign immigrants unable to speak the Eng- 
lish language never come directly in touch 
with our school system, even where there are 
evening schools. The public school, mani- 
festly unable to cope with the problem un- 
aided, found in the public library a hand- 
maiden standing ready for service. And so 
the two joined forces for a common cause — 
the raising and maintaining of the ideals of 
citizenship in order that liberty and democ- 
racy may flourish. This is indeed assigning 
to the public library a high function in the 
political life of a nation. It has, however, 
elements of present and potential efficiency 
for accomplishing this end, not possessed by 
any other agency. 

During the average period of school 
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life it works with the schools in training 
children for usefulness This it does 
through its children’s departments under the 
direction of specially trained librarians. But 
the influence of the public library does not 
wane when the children leave school, since 
opportunities are offered for pleasure and 
profit from childhood even to old age. Prop 

erly managed and stocked with well selected 
books the public library has an influence 
wholly for good. The children of immigrants 
soon learn the English language, and become 
users of the library. They take home to their 
parents, who less readily learn the language, 
books in their native tongue. The parents 
themselves are thus led to visit the library, 
the nationalizing influence of which is there- 
by extended. The modern public library also 
furnishes accommodations for boys’ clubs, de- 
bating societies and public lectures It 
touches humanity at many points, offering 
enjoyment and means of self-improvement to 
the great mass of moderately educated peo- 
ple, and not neglecting either the untutored 
laborer or the highly trained scholar. 

But the efficiency of the public library has 
not yet been either fully or fairly tested. The 
library is in its infancy. Methods of organ- 
ization and service are at the experimental 
stage. Government supervision on a large 
scale is lacking or only just beginning. Great 
as is the number of public libraries, it is small 
compared with the record of public schools; 
and commonwealihs and municipalities are 
still parsimonious in financial support. Pub 
lic-spirited men have partially supplied the 
deficiency, but the great aim of public libra 
ries should raise them above the need of 
philanthropy and win for them public support 
on an equal plane with public schools 

A recapitulation of the conclusions of this 
paper would therefore contain three state- 
ments: 

(1) The public library is justified in polit 
ical science under the Common Welfare the- 
ory, a theory which at the present time finds 
greatest favor in the minds of publicists 

(2) Its political function is to raise the 
plane of citizenship so that liberty and democ 
racy may not live in the fear of dissolution 

(3) Already an effective agent of good 
government, it should be adequately sup 
perted from the public funds in order that its 
full force may be realized 
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THE program committee wished this paper 
to consist of personal observations of libra- 
ries and booksellers abroad in their contrasts 
with like institutions at home, but the present 
speaker has so often tried the patience of 
American libraries on this theme that there 
was little left fresh for him to say, even after 
a return from another nine months’ experi- 
ence abroad, and he begged to be allowed to 
substitute some really interesting subject such 
as “The philosophy of libraries.” The com- 
mittee proved obdurate, thought “The philos- 
ophy of libraries,” although certainly not 
hackneyed in our meetings, perhaps more 
fresh than interesting, but finally agreed that 
the paper might be shaped to suggest the 
wisdom of keeping our point of view broad 
by cultivating a systematic interest in the 
whole field of writing, books and libraries, 
ancient and modern, at home and abroad 

To this end a paper was outlined which 
proposed to show first how the whole con- 
ception of ancient history has been changed 
in the time since the present writer began 
talking to you about the most ancient and the 
most modern libraries abroad, and especially 
how it had been transformed by the dis- 
covery of the so-called Amarna Royal Ar- 
chival Library. It was farther planned to 
make a contrast in favor of foreign reference 
libraries, to compare certain booksellers’ 
methods and to repeat some previous observa- 
tions made regarding the European library 
situation, bibliographical research and the 
purchase of books abroad. 

The first half of the paper as above out- 
lined had been quite finished and the remain- 
der outlined, when an article in the British 
Library World for January came to hand. It 
is entitled “European and American libra- 
ries. American fancy pictures of European 
libraries and librarians,” and it proved on 
examination to be a British picture of Amer- 
ican librarians, so much to the point of what 
the committee first asked for and so much 
more spicy than anything that an American 
could invent to disclose ourselves as others 
see us, that the finished portion of the old 
paper was Jaid aside and a wholly new paper 


*Read at bi-state library meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J., March 20, 1000. 
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BOOK MATTERS AT HOME AND ABROAD * 


By Ernest Cusntnc Ricwarpson, Librarian Princeton University 


begun, taking this as a text. “The most an 
cient libraries” was left thus to follow in th« 
train of “The philosophy of libraries,” aban- 
doned as we so often must in favor of the 
more strenuous arena of present day things. 

First then an abstract of this contribution 
to the literature of how the other half lives, 
regretting that time does not permit giving 
in full this remarkable appreciation of what 
we are and do. It is an unusual article in 
every respect and it is impossible to do jus- 
tice to it. 

The paper takes for its text extracts from 
the New York Nation of Oct. 8, which speak 
of the foreign library in somewhat slighting 
terms as something between a temple and a 
museum, of the delivery clerks as tottering 
old Perriwigs, and of the librarians as 
“speechless millennial old bureaucrats who 
shuffle about the place in felt slippers staring 
resentfully at intruders who would disturb 
the book worms in dusty manuscripts.” The 
Chicago Dial is, it appears, almost an equal 
offender in what the writer describes as “a 
sort of epidemic of comparisons between the 
work of European and American libraries, 
calculated to stir up national annoyance.” 
These journals are, he thinks, condescending 
and arrogant, with a lofty sense of American 
superiority, but in fact manifestly ignorant of 
library conditions in Europe. They are, how- 
ever, he says, typical of the attitude of the 
average American librarian towards library 
work outside the borders of the United 
States, and he proceeds to show us how to 
make comparison without “stirring up nation- 
al annoyance” as follows: 

“With a few notable exceptions,” he <2ys, 
“American librarians are a somewhat narrow- 
minded, self-sufficient and wilfully-ignorant 
class of public officials, but more especially 
the younger generation. They are eternally 
shutting their eyes to the accomplishments of 
other nations, and assuming that the last 
word on all library matters has been spoken 
in America. They are, for the most part, 
ignorant of European professional books.” 
He thinks the omission of European books 
“studied,” and goes on to say that “ic is diffi- 
cult to understand why American librarians 
will not study library questions from both the 
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historical and the international standpoints, 
because it is such an obvious and interesting 
manner of freeing the mind from the fetters 
of cock-sure provincialism.” 

He then proceeds to show from the ex- 
ample of three British and three American 
libraries in cities of about the same popula- 
tion that the three British libraries circulate 
10 per cent. more books for one-fourth of 
the money, as compared with the American 
libraries. He concludes that every American 
bcok circulated costs 11 pence, against 
2% pence for the English book. He shows 
us an American cataloging staff whose mem- 
bers produce only five books each per day, 
and an English staff which did 15. The 
American takes 68 persons to do half the 
work of 12 English catalogers. He shows an 
American library with a delivery staff which 
issues on an average only 12 books a day 
each, and notes a British staff of seven is- 
suing 276,000 volumes, where an American 
staff of 10 issued only 86,000, which shows, 
he says, something radically wrong about 
American methods — and we should say so. 

He goes on to a conclusion that the tales 
of American librarians breaking down in 
health on account of excessive strain in 
work are mistaken. They are really he says 
due to an arduous search for something to 
do, among such a crowd of helpers. “As a 
matter of fact,” he goes on to say, “what ails 
the average American library invalid is simply 
indigestion, caused by lack of active employ- 
ment and having emoluments large enough to 
enable him (her more often) to eat pumpkin 
pie, clams, baked beans and canvas-back duck 
all the year round.” “Canvas-back duck all 
the year round.” 

He clearly does not approve what he calls 
“needless and futile missionary enterprises” 
and our “blether about missionary work.” 
Our “useless library activities” have, he says, 
no parallel in Europe; there common sense 
takes the place of hysterics. 

The average American library report is, he 
says, farther garnished with mingled “bounce 
and twaddle” and is comical reading to those 
who really know what library conditions are 
in various parts of the world. 

He thinks that our alleged lightning meth- 
ods are not very lightning-like, and suggests 
that our “runners,” so called, might rather be 
called Virginia creepers on account of the 
slowness of their work. At this point he 
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rather the boundaries which he 
has carefully set himself and his purpose to 
allay “national annoyance” rather than stn 
up after the fashion of the satirical Nation 
and the Dial, for he asks in a footnote whether 
“Marathon Hayes” was trained in an Ameri- 
can library. 

Summing up he thinks that “in American li- 
brary matters American ideals are decidedly 
stale.” 

“In classification, cataloging, charging, sub- 
division of work on the departmental basis, 
cc-operation, and the general stereotyping of 
methods, America has accomplished nothing 
for twenty years, save to repeat these achieve- 
ments. She will never move another step 
forward until the whole of her complicated, 
unwieldy and expensive methods have been 
thoroughly revised, and the blight of admin- 
istrative uniformity has been removed... . 
European libraries are continually learning 
and experimenting in new and improved 
methods. They do not, like their American 
brethren, follow each other like a flock of 
sheep simply because a library school taught 
them on severely commercial lines all they 
know. On the contrary, the European libra- 
rian is always,” he says, “alert and ready for 
improvements, and equally ready to discard 
methods which do nothing else but induce a 
deadly monotony of system.” 

Finally after stating that with equal oppor- 
tunities the old world would “put everything 
hitherto accomplished in America completely 
in the shade,” he goes on to say that all this 
brag about the greatness and superiority of 
American libraries reminds him of a funny 
story. 

This sprightly account of our short-comings 
is, it must be confessed, a little less delicately 
feathered as to its darts than are those “mis- 
leading” journals, calculated to “stir up na- 
tional annoyance,” whose inconsiderate com- 
parisons have fired his imagination, but they 
are not therefore necessarily untrue in their 
aim, and perhaps we may do well to study 
the cracks in our Perhaps we are 
extravagant, where the Europeans are eco- 
nomical. Perhaps it does take us ten times 
as long to catalog a book; perhaps even 
Hayes was trained in an American library 
Who knows? Let us examine, not forgetting 
that he allows a “few” exceptions and says 
expressly that he is speaking of the ‘ 
librarian and the “average” library 
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It must not be forgotten either that much of 
this is obviously intended as humor and must 
not be taken too seriously. We shall there- 
for try not to ignore this aspect, but rather 
to bring out the humor that lies in it. 

Much of the serious arraignment is not 
subject to argument. Such general asser- 
tions as that we shall never move another 
step forward, that the European is always 
alert, ready for improvement, continually 
learning new and improved methods, rcady 
to discard the old, while we are always shut- 
ting our eyes, following one another like 
sheep, ignorant of European books, narrow- 
minded, self-sufficient, and wilfully ignorant, 
are matters of prophecy or of opinion not 
easily subject to reasonable argument. It 
equally is not a subject for argument when 
it is said that the American brags too much 
about America’s greatness, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, on equal terms, the European 
can put everything that we accomplish com- 
pletely in the shade. Likewise who can deny 
that our library reports are garnished with 
bounce and twaddle and blether. All that one 
can do is to express surprise to find that he 
is so queer and horrid, mild deprecation of 
too severe language, apologies for our brag- 
ging, bounce, twaddle and blether, and regret 
that the European has not been provided with 
funds enough to put everything that we ac- 
complish in the shade. We might perhaps 
pass a resolution asking Mr. Carnegie to put 
the British in a position to put us in the 
shade. There is nothing that we should like 
better. It would mean a lot to library science. 

There are, however, other matters which 
may be argued; matters of fact or matters of 
inference. While the words of this above 
resumé were being dictated, and not far from 
the point where the discovery that it costs 22 
cents more or less to circulate an American 
book was being transcribed for your benefit, 
the morning mail yielded a clipping from the 
Passaic Daily Herald. This opened in an 
interim of dictation, stated that the travelling 
libraries of New Jersey had circulated over 
90,000 books during the past year at the cost 
of 114 cents each, and farther stated that a 
legislative committee of New Jersey has de- 
cided that this was so extravagant that it has 
recommended that the appropriation be cut 
off! What would the New Jersey legislature 
do to a nation of libraries which gloried that 
it only cost them a little over four cents a 
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volume to circulate, and considered this a 
triumphant proof of the relative extravagance 
of American libraries ! 

Now, these figures are obviously taken 
from the latest report of the New Jersey Pub- 
lic Library Commission, and being technically 
somewhat responsible for this report, the 
present writer turned to it with some anxiety 
to see what other bounce, twaddle, brag or 
blether it might contain, and was startled to 
find that his own taste has become so de- 
praved that he actually did approve this “in- 
flated report” (of eight octavo pages), with 
its “long narrative reports about nothing in 
particular,” and it actually seems to him a 
modest, sensible account of a huge amount 
of work, very much in particular, and utterly 
free from anything that could be called cant— 
let alone all those other words! Try the 
Red Book for yourselves and see. 

It may, of course, be that the New Jersey 
libraries and their Commission do not fairly 
present American libraries and are as much 
below the average of iniquity as the World 
thinks; but a Jersey librarian speaking at a 
meeting in Jersey may surely venture to base 
observations on the things with which he is 
most familiar —on the New Jersey libra- 
ries as a whole and on his own library. 

The Red Book will therefore be used, 
without further apologies, as a standard by 
which to test the accuracy of some of the 
debatable assertions of our genial British 
critic. 

As a matter of fact, we believe that the 
Red Book does give a real average, not too 
exceptional and certainly a better test than 
any three or 30 examples chosen at random 
or on any ground —the libraries of a state 
of more than two million inhabitants, with 
182 circulating about 7,000,000, and precisely 
the same number of volumes per head of pop- 
ulation (three) that are given to the typical 
American libraries. 

Let us take up therefore a few typical mat- 
ters: Take the matter of cataloging ex- 
travagance, e. g. 

According to the Library World the United 
States cataloger does but 1500 per annum; 
but the Red Book shows that at the Com- 
mission headquarters 3273 books were pre- 
pared for circulation last year and if the 
Library World statements were correct as 
to the cost of such work in America, the 
total salary work of the organizer and her 
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assistants was more than earned by this fac- 
tor alone. As a matter of fact, she handled 
besides, the 798 travelling libraries with cir- 
culation of 93,000 volumes, gave aid in vari- 
ous ways in 205 libraries, including 294 
personal visits and 32 addresses and a vast 
variety of other matters which we dare not 
mention for fear of blethering. All these 
may be counted thrown in—little by- 
products which are clear gain to the State 
of New Jersey. Here is a net profit of 273 
volumes on this single count, over all ex- 
penses in all lines—if our British friend’s 
figures may be believed. It reminds a Uni- 
versity man of the way in which football 
is able to carry all the minor sports. 

Again the World alleges, with refined 
pride, that a staff of 12 in an English library 
put through 30,000 volumes in less than six 
months, 2500 each, say nearly 17 volumes 
each per day. It invites us to compare the 
American library, which took 68 people to 
do something less than this in double the 
time. Now, in this present speaker's own 
library, during the last 10 days, a staff of 10, 
under the direction of the new president of the 
New Jersey Library Association, who pre- 
sided at your meeting last night, put througi 
from beginning to end 1650 volumes, of 
which almost 1500 were works in the physical 
sciences, largely in foreign languages and by 
no means easy. This is 16.5 volumes per 
day each — almost precisely the British prize 
example, and by no means the best record 
in numbers that the department could present 
— simply the most recent. 

Again taking the expense per book circu- 
lated. Allusion has been made to the expense 
of those circulated by travelling libraries, and 
of course the Jocal library cannot show any 
such figures, for the travelling library has 
proved itself the most economical device ever 
invented for the diffusion of library books. 
But it is the fact that the Red Book shows 
no sign of a 22 c. cost for circulation. On the 
contrary, it bears out the private figures 
compiled for the Commission on the basis of 
financia] mformation, which it was not per- 
mitted to publish, and showing an average 
cost of circulation for 6,786,979 volumes of 
less than 4c. a volume, as against 22c. al- 
leged and against over 4c., which he gives 
for the British libraries. It must be remem- 
bered farther in these figures, always, that 
the World alleges that we pay more than 
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twice the salary of the average British li- 
brary. 

Of course, it is true that the City libraries, 
with their heavier expenses, cannot reach 
these figures, but the Red Book shows that 
the libraries of Passaic, Jersey City and East 
Orange circulate something over 900,000 vol- 
umes on a total income of less than $60,000, 
or possibly a trifle over 6 cents as against 
the 22 alleged. It is true even that a few 
libraries approximate one-half the alleged 
cost; but it must be remembered that these 
libraries undertake a multitude of activities 
which have no direct relation to the books 
circulated and are not represented in any 
such way in the average British library. 
They are those blethering missionaries. 

Again, it is alleged that the expenditure 
for libraries per head of population is some- 
thing over 50 cents in America, where it is 
something less than 16 cents in England 
The writer has chosen American libraries 
which circulate three volumes per head of 
population. This happens to be just the 
New Jersey circulation; but it spends instead 
of 50 cents per head, not more than 15 cents, 
and perhaps less than 12 cents, as compared 
with the more than 15 cents in England, 
where they pay only half our salaries. 

It is odd, by the way, that the World 
seems to take pride in the economy througi 
smaller salaries and to accuse American li- 
braries of wanton spending. We, at Prince 
ton, average dangerously below the American 
and near the English standard, but we are 
not proud of it. 

Turning now briefly to the less tangible 
but no less serious charges, is it true that 
our ideals have gone stale and that America 
has accomplished nothing new for 20 years 
Are travelling libraries, state library commis 
sions, the Library of Congress cards, the 
library (in the main), the Cutter 
classification and the inter-library loan noth- 
ing? With all respect for foreign achieve- 
ments we may ask how have these as a whole 
been matched abroad in this time? 

It is true that the inter-library loan in 
America is still rather in its infancy and 
borrowed from the splendid continental sys- 
tem of loan through government aid, but it 
must be remembered to the credit of the 
American libraries that they have contributed 
more than any other nation to making prac 
tical the inter-library loan through the pub 
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lication of joint catalogs, such as those of 
periodicals in Chicago, Boston, New York 
and California. 

In the same way Mr. Lane’s plan of an 
information bureau (see L. J., Nov., p. 429), 
is borrowed from Berlin’s capital contribution 
to library experiment, but his plan for co- 
operative catalogs and that for a lending li- 
brary for libraries represents a real advance 
on their methods and is another constructive 
contribution, 

However it may be about loan and infor- 
mation service in general to ignore the Li- 
brary of Congress cards as a contribution to 
library science of the first magnitude is 
another matter. The double contribution 
which this makes te practical economy and 
usefulness is definite, concrete, susceptible 
of the clearest demonstration and is not to 
be rationally denied. The achievement of 
the Prussian Joint-catalog, and the Berlin 
esSay in printed cards can hardly be com- 
pared with the result of the joint printed 
cards of the Library of Congress, Harvard 
and the John Crerar, now to be consulted in 
several centers. Again, in the matter of libra- 
ry schools, to which the Library World lays 
all the seven woes of American libraries; 
no doubt they have their defects, but can a 
reasonable person reasonably maintain that 
the development of the library school during 
the last 20 years has not been a valuable 
achievement which has no parallel abroad. 

The writer of this paper has often during 
the past 10 years had the pleasure of calling 
your attention to the progressive attitude of 
European librarians and warning you that 
your technical leadership was threatened. 
When he first began his avowed bibliographi- 
cal journeys 25 years ago, it was recog- 
nized that American methods were in the 
lead. It became more and more evident as 
the years went on that the foreign librarians 
were a good deal on the alert, appropriating 
what was best in our methods and evolving 
new ones. The Germans were a little slow 
in starting, but made up for it in bounds; 
the French were stil] slower, but to-day all 
the continental nations, without exception, 
unless possibly in the Slavic lands, with which 
I am not familiar, are alive. It was a real 
pleasure during last year’s trip to unknown 
Spain to find the Library at Madrid so ade- 
quate and progressive. 

We have always been free to confess the 


leadership of Europe in almost all the higher 
branches of library science: Bibliography, 
Palzography, all the historical aspects, the 
choice and use of books for scholarly use, 
the Seminar method, etc. We have also been 
glad to find European libraries pressing har:l 
and even pressing by in the development cof 
the stack system, showing us ingenious prac- 
tical devices and teaching us all sorts of ex 
cellent points in technique. 

But when all has been said there are still 
plenty of points in which America is iar 
from being hopelessly distanced. Leaving 
aside England, which has declared so un 
equivocally for herself, it may fairly be 
doubted that the best German, French an: 
Italian knowers of things American would 
care to claim that they excelled in co-opera 
tive cataloging, library schools, or even actu- 
ally in all respects in library architecture or 
in the attitude towards time of opening, 
promptness of service, general readiness tc 
serve and, finally, in the intelligent applica 
tion of libraries to social life —the final and 
highest test, “blether” to the contrary not 
withstanding. 

Let us touch briefiy and gently on or 
two of these points: promptness of service 
and the attitude of readiness to serve. 

One must not forget that it is not so ver) 
long ago since we too had librarians who 
“stared resentfully at intruders” and seemcd 
to pride themselves on slowness of servic: 
but, when all has been said, there is stiil 
the least bit in the American claim of light 
ning method. There are, I am told, still, a 
I often used to find, libraries in Europe where 
it is necessary to put a slip in over night in 
order that the serious student may get a book 
even for reading-room use, next day. I my 
self found this last time places where 
it was seriously held that a two or three 
hours’ interval between deposit of slip and 
getting of the book was none too much. As 
a librarian I have seldom had occasion to 
complain, because the frank and generous 
special facilities which have almost univer- 
sally been given to one in the profession 
have helped, but, even among those whose 
ideas and methods are most advanced and 
most suggestive in many directions, it was 
rare to find one who fully approached the 
common American idea of continuous open 
ing from early morning until late evening, 
with immediate service at all times. 


May, 
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Again, while one cannot speak too cor- 
dially or gratefully of the courtesy of the 
vast majority of the foreign librarians that 
one meets (what a fund of delightful memo- 
ries the thought of it yields!) and, while 
many British librarians that I have known 
exemplify the fact that the highest type 
of human civilization is the really well-mar- 
nered Englishman, I hope it will not seem too 
great a reflection on European librarians, 
who in general I admire collectively and indi- 
vidually and to whom I am under very great 
debts of obligation, if I say that I have met 
in European libraries more often than in 
American libraries an attitude something like 
that of an Englishman whom I once met in 
a Belgian railway compartment. It was at 
Brussels and I had very little time to spare 
As every other compartment of the train was 
filled full, I had finally to ask a guard to 
open the door of a compartment which was 
closed and tightly held to by a gentleman 
protruding from the window and staring too 
intently into the heaven to notice anybody 
upon the earth hinting for entrance. The 
man and his wife opposite were the only 
occupants of the compartment and kept their 
seat by the door so, I, having coat and 
umbrella in one hand and bag or box in the 
other, in stumbling by rather stumbled over 
them and dropped an apology in what was in- 
tended for French. The man answered in 
what I understood to be French; and so 
when I was fairly seated and looked up only 
to see an unmistakable Englishman, the very 
John Bull as portrayed in Punch, I smiled 
pleasantly. The man replied with a frowning 
but permissive and inquiring glance, and I 
exclaimed, “I am smiling to think that we 
should be talking French to one another.” 
He stared and remarked after the merest 
pause, “I didn’t know you were an English- 
man, if I had I might have been a little 
more civil.” 

I have missed my point in this paper if 
it seems to be a denial of the Library World's 
criticisms. 

Let me make myself clear: Every criti- 
cism doubtless has some individual ground 
—it is the generalizations which are quite 
unfounded. We should each of us search 
his own heart to see if it he he who 
lacks in economy, or energy, or wisdom — 
or charity 
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JOHN HAY LIBRARY OF BROWN UNI 
VERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I 


In the belief that progress in library ar 
chitecture demands a record of methods and 
results for each successive problem, these 
descriptions of the John Hay Library are 
contributed, from the different points of view 
of the library expert, the librarian, and the 
architect. 

THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


Mr. Carnegie offered $150,000 to Brown 
University for a new library building. The 
corporation decided this sum to be insuffi 
cient, and raised $150,000 more through sub 
scriptions from the alumni and other friends ; 
$50,000 of this was set aside for buying land 
and preparing site, leaving $250,000 for the 
building proper A prominent site was 
chosen on Prospect street, fronting the cam- 
pus to the east, and adjoining and extending 
westerly down College street, the principal 
approach from the city. It was decided to 
make the library a memorial to John Hay, 
one of the most distinguished graduates o! 
Brown University. This dedication added t 
previous problems a need for especial dig 
nity and beauty in the building. 

The librarian of the university was entirely 
competent to plan a building. Service in 
four libraries had given him a large experi 
ence in technical requirements, and 14 years 
at Brown University had familiarized him 
with local problems. He had the construc- 
tive faculty, and was sufficiently well known 
to feel sure of getting advice from experi 
enced librarians. But the need was felt of 
something more than occasional advice from 
friends whose time and attention were fully 
absorbed by their own problems, and th 
library building committee was asked to em 
ploy some experienced person on whom |: 
would have a right to call for consultation 
through every process of planning. At hi- 
suggestion the committee selected the writer 
of this article. 

The committee had thought of having an 
architectural competition, but in deference to 
the advice of the librarian and his advise: 
they selected an architect without competi 
tion, so that every step in planning, from the 
outset, could be discussed from the stand 
point of the architect, as well as from that of 
the librarian. 

The next step was a meeting of committee 
architect, librarian and adviser, for compari 
son of views, and definite instructions. In 
reply to a question the architect stated his 
belief that the floor plans and arrangement 
of rooms should be studied and settled be 
fore the exterior features were considered 
After discussion, the committee submitted 
the preparation of tentative plans to archi 
tect, advisers and librarian, prescribing only 
that the building should be dignified and 
beautiful, in classical style. and that the en- 
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tire expense of the building should not ex- 
ceed the appropriation of $250,000. 

It was decided to use the present library 
building, after the new one should be com- 
pleted, for seminar rooms and department 
libraries. This removed from consideration 
the most difficult problem in planning a uni- 
versity library (collocation of seminars with 
stack, service, and reading-room), and left 
all of the new building for library features 
proper. 

Realizing that there might be structural 
conditions which ought to be borne in mind 
in planning, the adviser and librarian asked 
the architect if there were any features de- 
manded by the site and the memorial motive. 
He suggested that the building should be 
rectangular, not high in proportion to its 
width, with the, main entrance midway of 
the Prospect street front facing the campus, 
and with the stack at the rear. 

Accepting these general features, the li- 
brarian and his adviser formulated the re- 
quirements of the library, and gradually 
worked out the correlation of rooms and 
their assignment to different floors, consult- 
ing the architect at every step of progress. 

The main floor being the key to the plan, 
its possible area within necessary limits of 
ccst was first calculated on the basis of 
known cost, per cubic and square foot, of 
other libraries recently built. When the 
available area was thus ascertained, experi- 
ments were tried as to making the second 
story the main floor, but were not found 
workable. The first story, on a level with 
the street at the campus front, was taken as 
the main floor. As the architect wished to 
have the principal entrance at the centre of 
this front, the general reading-room was as- 
signed to the other street front, in order to 
give it the largest possible area, and the best 
light. It was made a lofty room to get an 
architectural effect in keeping with the me- 
mcrial character of the building. Having 
secured this effect fer hjs interior, the archi- 
tect decided that he could get an adequate 
entrance hall with less than 600 square feet 
of floor space, thus leaving the larger part 
of the rest of the building for administrative 
purposes. The stack was assigned to the 
rear, separated, by a court open at one end, 
from the rooms at the right of the entrance. 
The court thus assured good light for the 
irterior of the building, and being roofed in 
on the lowest floor, provided an excellent sort- 
ing room and bindery. As the upper stories 
would be comparatively little used, there was 
no need for a passenger elevator. Stairs of 
moderate width, at one side of the entrance 
hall, were sufficient for all needs. Different 
functions of a college library were provided 
for on the upper floors, the mezzanine, in 
the basement (with side entrance for the 
staff) and in the sub-basement allowed by 
the slope of the site toward the rear. Every 


floor of the stack was provided with seats for 
readers at the ends of alternate ranges, thus 
affording opportunity for special students in 
direct touch with the books they might wish 
to use. 

By direction of the committee, the libra- 
rian and his adviser visited recently-built 
libraries as far south as Washington, as far 
west as Ithaca, N. Y., and as far east as Bow 
doin College. Fifty-three libraries, of a! 
types, were inspected. Some of the most 
useful suggestions came from non-collegiat« 
types. For instance, very practical ideas as 
to seats and tables in a reading-room were 
suggested at the Law School Library of 
Pennsylvania University, and a dozen of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., branch libraries yielded an 
extremely interesting comparative study of 
arrangement and fixtures. The librarians vis- 
ited were cordially helpful, not only in point- 
ing out merits, but also in disclosing faults 
in their buildings. 

After three months of constant and careful 
study, and sketching of many successive plans, 
a provisional arrangement was drawn up 
for every floor. The architect then, and 
only then, began his studies for the exterior, 
inviting suggestions as he progressed from 
the librarian and the library building com- 
mittee. When a satisfactory exterior had 
been worked out it was submitted to the 
committee, and after some modifications to 
meet natural criticisms was accepted by the 
committee and college corporation. This 
process of evolution consumed, in all, six 
months of constant co-operative study. 

The details of shelving, seating, furnishing, 
lighting, and mechanical contrivances are to 
be worked out as the building progresses. !f 
the appropriation will allow the construction 
of a tunnel with electric carriers, to connect 
the new building with the seminar rooms and 
department libraries in the old building, an 
administrative system can be perfected which 
will ensure prompt and thorough service with 
a comparatively small staff, and make the 
Jchn Hay Library, in many points, the best 
library building in any American university, 
thus reaching (as every new library should 
do) the high-water mark of library science 
up to the date of its construction. 

Cuartes C. Soute. 


THE LIBRARY PROBLEM 


The problem in the John Hay Library was 
to provide accommodations for about 200 
readers, 300,000 volumes, rooms for various 
special libraries, for study, and for the dif- 
ferent branches of administration. The fol 
lowing description of the rooms will indicate 
how these demands have been met: 

The basement will contain four rooms, all 
of generous size; an unpacking room, an as- 
sorting room, a bindery, a janitor’s room, and 
a storage space for boxes, etc., besides the 
lowest floor of the stack. 
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The ground floor connects with the second 
and third floors of the stack and contains an 
interior stack for duplicates. The western 
end and half the south side are given up to 
a large unassigned room. Beyond the staff 
entrance are a room for pamphlets, of which 
the library contains a large collection; two 
rest and locker rooms for the men and women 
of the staff, and, directly under the main en- 
trance, a fire-proof vault. Beyond this in the 
north wing are a store room, toilet rooms, 
and a large room for the graduate records 
and archives. In the center of the building, 
overlooking the court, above the assorting 
room and below the catalogers’ room, are the 
typewriter room and the accession room. 

On the first floor at the left of the vestibule 
is the reading-room, which extends 49 feet 
on Prospect street and 99 feet on College 
street. It is 28 feet in height, and is lighted 
by high windows which leave space for book- 
cases around the wall. It has seats — 180 in 
all, two at a desk, arranged so that every 
reader has the light over his left shoulder 
and sits next to an aisle; and no reader faces 
another. This room contains also the loan 
desk, the desk of the reference librarian, and 
the catalog. On the wall-shelves will be 
placed the reference books, the books re- 
served for the use of classes, the current pe- 
riodicals, and several thousand volumes of 
general literature, the aim being to confine all 
movement as much as possible to the front 
of the room. Off the reading room on the 
rorth is the fourth floor of the stack, which 
is expected to contain the college library 
proper, a collection of some 25,000 volumes, 
specially selected for the use of undergrad- 
uates. Adjoining the stack and connecting 
with the reading room is the large, high, and 
well-lighted cataloging room, fronting on the 
court, with the catalog trays accessible both 
from this room and the reading room. On 
the right of the vestibule are the public stairs, 
with the men’s and women’s coat rooms on 
the two sides of the passage, at the end of 
which are two rooms for the librarian, one 
public and the other private. 

The mezzanine floor contains a large and 
handsome monumental room for the famous 
Harris collection of American poetry, with 
a smaller room adjoining it containing a two- 
story stack, a rare-book room, in which sliding 
book-cases will be employed, and a large 
study room, with shelving for continuations, 
over the catalog room and lighted from the 
court. On this floor will be two balconies 
overlooking the reading room, one from the 
hall and one from the sixth floor of the stack. 
The second or top floor is devoted to spe- 
cial collections and study rooms. From it 
opens the seventh floor of the stack. Here 
is a large room and a study room in each 
case for the Rider collection of Rhode Island 
history and the Wheaton collection of in- 
ternational law, a large unassigned room, a 
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map room, three rooms for art folios and 
other art volumes, and three study rooms 
overlooking the court, besides a large interior 
exhibition room lighted from above 

The stock will contain 250,000 volumes, in 
addition to 50,000 volumes shelved in other 
parts of the library. It has eight floors, each 
714 feet high, s& feet 7 inches long, and 31 
feet wide. There are 12 double ranges of 
stack on each floor, each 24 feet long and 16 
inches wide, except the last, which ts 15 feet 
by 24 inches. At the western end of every 
alternate range are a seat and a reading shelf, 
six on a floor, 48 in all. The floors of the 
stack are connected by two stairways, a 
freight elevator, and a book-lift, the last 
connecting with the catalogers’ room and the 
other administration rooms above and below 
it. The stack is of steel, of the bracket type, 
and will be built by the Library Bureau. 

Pneumatic cleaning will installed 
throughout the building. 

The department libraries not connected 
with the outside laboratories will be accom- 
modated in the old building; and, if the latter 
is made to communicate with the new, will 
thus make available to readers in either build- 
ing the resources of the other, while the li- 
brary proper will be relieved of the noise 
connected with the coming and going of sem- 
inary classes. 

Along with the problem of economy of 
space the problem of convenience of admin- 
istration had to be worked out. In an ideal 
solution, which at best can only be approx- 
imated, the building would accommodate the 
greatest number of readers and books com- 
patible with comfort, and could be adminis- 
trated by the smallest force on the lowest 
scale of necessary expenditure for salaries 
The character of the site and the fireproof 
and monumental character of the building 
fixed the limits of size possible under the 
appropriation, Out of the cubical space actually 
provided, the reading room and the stack 
called for the largest units of bulk. The re- 
maining requirements, of special libraries and 
administration, could be satisfied by smallet 
rooms variously disposed about the building 
The relatively infrequent use made of the 
special libraries made it possible to place 
them without inconvenience on upper 
floors. The rooms of the librarian were pur 
posely placed away from the main line of 
travel in order not to invite casual visitors 
In the reading room itself the movement of 
readers in returning and borrowing books, in 
consulting the catalog, the reference libra- 
rian, the reference books, or the current pe- 
riodicals, and in going into the stack, is con 
fined to the middle of the front of the room 
The catalog is so placed as to be accessibie 
from both the reading room and the cata 
logers’ room. The latter room is made the 
key to the administrative portion of the 
building by being placed midway of a vertical 
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series of connecting rooms in the center of 
the building, all of them lighted from the 
court. In the lowest room the books are as- 
sorted after being unpacked, in the next ac- 
cessioned, and in the third cataloged; the 
roem above, which will be used for contin- 
uations, may be made an extension of the 
catalogers’ room, and on the top floor is a 
similar space, at present intended for study 
rooms, which can if necessary be devoted to 
administration. All these floors are con- 
nected by stairs and a book-lift, the latter 
opening also on the stack. The bindery joins 
the assorting room in the basement, and the 
typewriter room is placed next to the acces- 
sion room, immediately under the catalogers’ 
room. The loan desk connects directly with 
the catalogers’ room, from which it can be 
served in case of yeed, and in the passage is 
the switchboard of the outside telephone con- 
necting with different parts of the library. 
The work of the library is thus grouped 
around a vertical axis, which cuts the plane 
of greatest public use of the building just 
where that use is centered, at the loan desk; 
at the same time these administrative rooms 
are entirely shut off from the intrusion of the 
public. 

If the success of the building shall equal 
its promise, it will be due mainly to two 
causes, first to the fact that the building com- 
mittee of the Corporation recognized that the 
interior of the building was a librarian’s 
problem and practically turned it over to 
their librarian and his professional adviser, 
Mr. Charles C. Soule, whom they called in 
at the librarian’s earnest request to serve in 
this capacity. It will be due secondly to their 
decision to choose an architect outright with- 
out a competition. This made the architect a 
co-worker from the start with the represent- 
atives of the library side of the problem in- 
stead of a champion of plans to which he had 
committed himself beforehand Perhaps 
there should be mentioned a third cause, the 
extremely wise choice both of the library ex- 
pert and the architect. Arduous as the work 
was during the six months of planning, it 
was done so agreeably and with such an en- 
tire absence of friction that the librarian 
could wish himself no pleasanter task than to 
do it all over again with the same associates 
H. L. Koopman. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEM 


For the John Hay Library building a certain 
definite amount of money was available, and 
the problem presented was how to obtain for 
the sum a building convenient and adequate to 
the needs of the University, with the most 
modern facilities combined with a dignified 
and appropriate design. In determining 
upon the plan the University Building Com- 
mitee decided to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of a library expert who was thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of a university li- 


brary, and who had made it a study from the 
point of economy and convenience in adminis- 
tration, and was not biased by any local and 
preordained system which might not be the 
best obtainable. 

The architect found a most harmonious 
combination of talent to help him in his work 
of laying out the plan. The expert and the 
librarian, having foreseen the difficulties, were 
able to advise and help him in the relation 
of the rooms and their uses, methods of ser- 
vice and communication, and in deciding what 
was practical and what unnecessary. Their 
information was the result of visiting and 
analyzing all the most modern libraries, and 
they were ready and equipped to say what 
they wanted and what they did not want for 
proper administration. The character and 
spacing of the reading tables and the room 
allotted to each reader, the dimensions of 
the stacks and aisles, are problems open to as 
many solutions as there are librarians. They 
were studied most carefully and a new sys- 
tem and spacing of reading tables were de- 
vised which have many advantages for a 
university library. 

In the style of the exterior it seemed to 
the architect that some feeling of the origin 
and inspiration of our civilization should be 
manifested, and that cur older seats of uni- 
versity training should reflect our colonial 
and English traditions rather than the mod- 
ern and French school which has had such 
an influence on the younger generation of 
architects of to-day. 

The library will be built of white marble 
with marble terraces which form a level base 
taking up the slope of the streets. In style 
it is Georgian, which corresponds to the col- 
onial work in America, and is simple, re- 
served and dignified in its feeling 

The entrance hall is colonial, in white 
paint and delicate detail, with the idea of em- 
phasizing the size of the main reading room, 
which is on the left as one enters. The latter 
room is lighted by high windows with book- 
cases running around the room under the 
windows. Each reader has half of an ample 
desk with plenty of room for books of refer- 
ence. 

In the upper floors are separate rooms for 
special collections, and in the stories below 
the main reading room are administration 
rooms, which are well lighted owing to the 
falling of the ground. It was insisted from 
the outset that the library should be planned 
with a chance to grow, and pains have been 


taken so to plan it that the utmost latitude 


shall be given to those coming after us to 
add to the building as they may deem best. 
A. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL STATISTICS 


Length of frent, on Prospect street, 121 
feet 8 inches; width, on College street, 103 
feet 10 inches; number of square feet, exclu- 
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sive of court, 10,700; height from sidewalk 
grade, upper corner, 56 feet 6 inches, lower 
corner, 76 feet; material, marble; style, Eng- 
lish Renaissance. 

Main floor: Reading room, 99 feet by 47 
feet 8 inches, 28 feet 5 inches high, seating 
180 readers ; catalogers’ room, 34 feet 9 inches 
by 20 feet 8 inches, 13 feet 6 inches high; two 
rooms for the librarian and two coat rooms. 

Mezzanine floor: Harris room, 48 feet 2 
inches by 17 feet 17 inches, 18 feet 4 inches 
high, with two-story stack, 19 feet 4 inches 
by 12 feet 2 inches; rare book room and large 
study room. 

Top floor: Exhibition room, 61 feet by 290 
feet 6 inches; map room; three rooms each 
for the Fine Arts, Wheaton and Rider col- 
lections; three study rooms, and unassigned 
room. 

Ground floor: Archives room, fireproof 
vault, rooms for pamphlets, accessioning, and 
typewriting, locker and rest rooms for staff, 
and large unassigned room. 

Basement: Rooms for janitor, unpacking, 
assorting, and room for bindery or storage, 
35 feet by 33 feet 6 inches. 

Stack: Eight floors, each 58 feet 7 inches 
by 31 feet; capacity 250,000 volumes. Two 
sets of stairs, book-lift, and freight elevator 
connect all stack floors. 

Architects, Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge 
Builders, Norcross Brothers Co. 

Contract for lighting, Lord Electric Co 
Contract for heating, Buerkel & Co 
Contract for stack, Library Bureau. 

Cost of building, $250,000; of site, $50,000. 


THE QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY: A SKETCH OF ITS 
DEVELOPMENT 


Tue library has had three names —the 
Long Island City Public Library, reporting 
its circulation in thousands; the Queens Bor- 
ough Library, with a final report of a hundred 
thousand, and the Queens Borough Public 
Library, with an initial report of a half mil- 
lion. By this progression no further change 
is expected until a half billion is circulated, 
and who shall say how soon or late that will 
be accomplished. Co-extensively in time the 
organization has taken three forms: 

First —Independent libraries scattered 
throughout the borough. 

Second — City department. 

Third — Private (semi-public) corporation. 

While the Long Island City Public Library 
was by far the largest and the best organized 
of the small borough libraries, it was by no 
means the oldest, nor perhaps the most in- 
teresting. The Flushing and Steinway libra- 
ries were much older, and the founding of 
some of the others more full of enthusiasm. 
Still the fact that this library took the name 
of the Queens Borough Library and became 
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a city department a year before the other 
libraries consolidated with it, makes its his- 
tory actually the first period of the history 
of the existing Queens Borough Public 
Library. 

In the autumn of 1895 Dr. Walter G. Frey 
and Mr. George E. Clay, residents of Long 
Island City, became interested in the idea of 
a public library for that place. A large num- 
ber of books, consisting of the stock of three 
circulating subscription libraries, had been 
purchased at different times by another resi- 
dent of the city, Mr. William Nelson. They 
were gathered in one collection and stored — 
had been stored for several years. They were 
offered by him to any person or association 
who would use them for a public library, but 
he would not give them to any library not 
freely open to all classes. 

Dr. Frey heard of this collection and inter- 
ested himself in the project of establishing 
such a free library in the city at once, in og¢der 
to secure these books before they were de- 
stroyed or scattered. He accordingly in- 
quired as to the proper steps to take, and nat- 
urally gravitated into a correspondence with 
Mr. Eastman, and the way was made clear. 
The mayor of Long Island City was then Mr. 
Horatio Sanford; he lent a favorable ear to 
Dr. Frey, and after some consultation and 
consideration the city fathers appropriated a 
sum of $3000 for the year 1896, to be used 
for the conduct and maintenance of a free 
public library, under the name of the Long 
Island City Public Library. A charter was 
obtained from the regents under date of 
March 19, 1896, and five trustees were ap- 
pointed — Dr, Frey and Mr. Clay, Mr. Bleck- 
wen, the Rev. William H. Weeks, and Mr. 
Winthrop Turney, all of Long Island City. 

Two stores were hired on Jackson avenue, 
connected by an eight-foot archway at the 
rear, and the books were brought from dusty 
storage and piled in the middle of one room, 
a mound of 4000 volumes, tied up in bundles 
with string, which had cut into the books 
and had, through damp and heat and time, 
hardened to the consistency of wire. 

The next question was the election of a li- 
brarian. The trustees took counsel among 
themselves, and three were appointed, the 
idea being to let them all set to work, the 
most promising one to be eventually ap- 
pointed librarian. Mr. Eastman came and 
shook his head and went. The more we 
talked to him the less delighted he appeared 
and the more puzzled and forlorn we felt, not 
understanding why he was not as well pleased 
as ourselves with our librarianship. 

Shall I tell you of some early experiences 
of untrained librarians? We were ushered 
into the big, bare room with the pile of dusty 
books. There was a little stand, with ink 
bottle and pen, and a chair or two, that was 
all. No one knowing that there was a public 
library in New York, a letter had been writ- 
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ten to the Chicago Public Library, asking for 
some book on library science. A kind letter 
was received from Mr. Hild, telling of Cut- 
ter’s Rules, the Papers prepared for the 
World's Library Congress, and others, and 
they were obtained from Washington. One 
librarian began to accession, while the other 
two labelled and book-plated — but when one 
has to pile all books accessioned in the corner 
and keep pushing away those not yet acces- 
sioned, and they fall over every once in a 
while on top of the books already entered, 
it is unsatisfactory work. Presently Miss 
Draper came to the rescue, undertaking the 
organization, and by that time our shelves 
and tables were delivered and we settled 
down to work. 

The placing of the first order for books 
was a tremendoys event. We spent $146 
and sent lists to several booksellers for esti- 
mates, and the getting out of those lists was 
a never-to-be-forgotten experience. Some 
kind, or perhaps cruel, friend had given 
us a hectograph, which is a pan of jelly, hard 
if it is a good one, and soft and sticky if not. 
Ours was soft and sticky. In theory it was 
so easy to work that we gave the task to her 
whom the boys later on called the “littlest 
one,” and she took the pan, the list, the paper 
and the ink into the other room and began 
her work. She was very pretty, fair haired 
and blue eyed, and dressed in white. 
After several hours of quiet work some 
one stirred, and Miss Draper said, “I 
wonder how she is getting on,” and at the 
word the “littlest one” appeared in the arch- 
way. Eyes shining, hands outstretched, 
smeared from head to foot, and dyed to the 
elbows in violet ink, she stood triumphantly 
waving one copy. She couldn’t understand 
our burst of laughter until she looked in the 
glass. And what would librarians think if I 
told how we attempted an alphabetic list by 
cutting up typewritten pages set solid and 
trying to file the long snaky slips. We gave 
it up, life was too short. But all this was 
once upon a time, years and years ago. 

During the progress of the organization, 
before the library was opened in August, 
1896, we were encouraged by tales of pre- 
vious attempts to open libraries, and the va- 
rious methods of the “gangs” described by 
which the libraries had been forced to close. 
We did have cur troubles, but they were 
short. Loaking backward we recall our nick- 
names —the “tall one,” the “fat one,” and 
the “littlest one.” The “tall one” received 
besides, half in wrath and half in love, the 
name of “Svgar-paste,” because she inveigled 
the bad boys outside the door before they 
realized that they had been “put out.” Also 
they embarrassed us by disconcerting songs 
and inquiries from the curb such as “Sweet 
Rosie O’Grady” and “Who’s behind the bar 
to-night?” And when the darkness fell, how 


terrible to see them coming from their haunts, 
as Victor Hugo describes, gaunt and ragged 
and bad, with hard faces and furtive eyes, full 
of the intent to harm; and to meet them with 
the right look, to see them change beneath it, 
the hard lines fading out and the tense mus 
cles relaxing, what relief to find them after 
all only boys, little boy, sometimes dear little 
boys, with merry blue eyes and laughing lips 
It was to feel] like the lady in Scott’s ballad — 
“She kissed him once, she kissed him twice, 
That lady was so brave; 
The fouler grew his goblin hue, 
The darker grew the cave. 
“She kissed him thrice, that lady bold; 
He rose beneath her hand 
The fairest knight on Scottish wold — 
Her brother, Ethan Brand.” 
On the whole, the most unpleasant recol) 
tions may be smiled over now. 

The next year, 1897, the library received a 
gift of the free circulating library in Stein 
way, containing about 4000 volumes, about 
half of them German. This was supposed to 
be classified under the Dewey system. but on 
examination the books were found to he 
rather fairly collected under history, biog- 
raphy and literature, but the scientific books 
jumbled and all the rest under a new class, 
called “didactical.” So the work was all t 
do. Even now we sometimes long for that 
class “didactical.” It must certainly have 
been a time-saver. 

The following year our first new branch at 
Astoria was opened, and we thought the li- 
brary full-fledged. About this time, two 
years after the first opening, Mr. Eastman 
paid us a visit. He examined every record 
and method in use, traced up books, com- 
pared reports, and the librarian was delighted 
to think that on this visit Mr. Eastman reall) 
noticed the library. He went to Steinway 
and to Astcria branches and did the same 
thing there, and then said kind things to us 
all, and we were happy; and about five years 
later, after we had absorbed four or five 
libraries in all stages of development, and 
overhauled them, it dawned upon us just 
what Mr. Eastman was doing that day, and 
then we felt happier still. 

While this development was taking place in 
Long Island City, a similar interest in public 
libraries was expressing itself in other parts 
of the borough, then the County of Queens. 
At Ozone Park a library was organized by 
the Woman’s League early in 1&6. In 1897 an 
association was formed known as the Ozonm 
Park Free Circulating Library, in which 
every interested person paid $1 and becan: 
an annual member. The Odd Fellows Lodge 
of Woodhaven loaned 250 books, and in al! 
they gathered together about 500 volumes 

At Hollis a library was organized in 1806, 
supported by voluntary contributions, and 
under the direction of five trustees. In 1807 
a charter was applied for and granted by the 
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regents, there being then seven trustees, two 
of whom were women. The collection of 
books numbered about 800 volumes, and later 
at the date of consolidation, 3000. The li- 
brary received an appropriation from New 
York City in 1899. 

At Queens the nucleus of the library was 
a donation of books from the Shakespeare 
Club of that place in the year 1806. The club 
met all expenses for three years until 1899, 
when a meeting was cailed to consider a 
proposition to establish a free library at 
Queens. Thirty-four out of the 37 attending 
agreed to subscribe $1 yearly, and in addition 
14 of them agreed to pay $5 extra yearly, 
and 10 agreed to pay $3 extra yearly. The 
club donated $50, and $40 was donated by 
other interested persons. There were 12 
trustees, three of them women. Rooms 
were offered rent free by the Queens 
Hook and Ladder Co. The librarian re- 
ceived a salary of $75 per annum and the 
janitor $100 yearly. Thus began the Queens 
free library in May, 1899, with a membership 
of 113 persons. Money was raised by enter- 
tainments and books were added as rapidly 
as possible. 

Richmond Hill, though it did not make so 
early a beginning as the other places men- 
tioned, was perhaps more active when it did 
begin. The library was founded in 1899 by 
the Twentieth Century Club, an organization 
of women, which assumed all expenses. 
About 1000 volumes were donated, chiefly by 
the club members. “The library committee,” 
to quote from a local report, “with their 
earnest and faithful chairman, proved effi- 
cient and untiring workers in preparing the 
books for circulation. On the 8th of April, 
1890, the library was opened with 1000 books 
on the shelves. The circulation for that day 
was 158 volumes. The open shelf system was 
adopted, and has been more than satisfactory 
to borrowers and librarian. Later in the 
same year, upon application to the Board of 
Regents, a provisional charter was granted.” 
There were 10 trustees, five of them women. 
The library was very popular, new books 
were added and an assistant librarian was 
appointed in 1900. Small appropriations were 
received from Albany and from New York 
City for maintenance and for the purchase of 
books. 

These were all new libraries, except Stein- 
way. There were two other libraries in the 
borough of much older date than these which 
will be spoken of later on. It was practically 
the consolidation of these libraries which 
formed the Queens Borough Library. 

A summary of the situation existing in 
1899 and 1900, written at the time by Dr. 
Mar, then trustee of the Richmond Hill Free 
Library, and now president of our Board of 
Trustees, presents the conditions then exist- 
ing very clearly. “The Queens Borough Li- 
brary is the outgrowth of the consolidation 
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of the County of Queens into the Borough 
of Queens, and the consequent control of ap- 
propriations by the Board of Estimate of 
New York City. It was found that the Board 
of Estimate preferred to deal with one li- 
brary board in making appropriations under 
the library law rather than with several. It 
seemed probable at the same time that greater 
economy and a more effective administration 
of the several libraries might be obtained if 
they could be united under one management. 
It was found that more liberal appropriations 
could be made for the support of the libra- 
ries if they should be owned by the city and 
administered by a board of trustees appointed 
by the city. 

“Under these circumstances a number of 
conferences were held in the early summer 
of 1899 with a view of bringing about such a 
consolidation. Matters were brought to a 
crisis in the fall by the application of the 
Long Island City Public Library to the re- 
gents of the University of the State of New 
York to amend their charter by changing the 
name to the Queens Borough Library and 
making the number of trustees 15 instead of 
five, the trustees to be appointed by the 
mayor. It was hoped by this plan that appro- 
priations might be obtained which would per- 
mit the inauguration of the new plan at once. 
Although the charter was amended and the 
new trustees appointed the appropriations 
were insufficient to admit of any extension of 
the work during 1900. 

“During 1900, therefore, the Queens Bor 
ough Library consisted only of the three 
branches of the former Long Island City 
Public Library, the Nelson, the Steinway and 
the Astoria branches of the Queens Borough 
Library. As a result of agreements with the 
trustees of the Richmond Hill Free Library, 
the Hollis Public Library, the Queens Free 
Library, and the Ozone Park Free Circulating 
Library, these libraries became branches of 
the Queens Borough Library on Jan. 1, 1901.” 

So. Dr. Mar describes the consolidation of 
libraries in the Borough of ‘Queens. The 
year 1901 was a strenuous one in the history 
of the library. The three libraries in Long 
Island City were fully organized and running 
smoothly when the problem arose of absorb- 
ing four new branches, three of them having 
each an accession book, all with different and 
inadequate charging systems, Hollis with an 
author list. Queens with an unalphabeted list 
in a blank book, Ozone Park with no records 
and Richmond Hill supposedly cataloged and 
shel f-listed. 

With the libraries came the librarians, all 
quite untrained and contented wit! out any 
idea of library method, or of any need for it. 
The entire staff at this time consisted of 10 
librarians, including the four in charge of the 
new branches, one boy and one girl. There 
were seven branches to administer. The first 
step was the formation of a class of libra 
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rians-in-charge, which met weekly under the 
direction of the librarian. No time was spent 
on the ornaments of library science. The 
system was rather that of Do-the-boys Hall — 
“Learn to accession— go do it.” It was a 
year of united, enthusiastic, hard work. Now 
it was that the “littlest one” became a tower 
of strength. Her crowning graces were ab- 
solute trustworthiness and accuracy. Like 
the bundle of faggots, the new branches 
could not be handled all at once, so taking 
them one at a time the librarian was drilled 
in certain work and set to do it, then to an- 
other branch, Miss Bragaw working there 
and the librarian going constantly to revise, 
supervise and plan out the work. One of the 
newcomers frankly and confidentially told the 
librarian that she thought the whole business 
was stuff and nonsense, but when her collec- 
tion grew to thousands she revoked her 
words, and was as eager over her shelf list 
as another. Another was quite assured that 
her library was in perfect order, but she did 
as she was directed, to its improvement. And 
so, by dint of teaching and encouragerent 
and command, presently all came right, the 
good ship rode the stormy waves, and “found 
herself” at last. 

And, curiously enough, the libraries were 
blended into a true system, working har- 
moniously, the librarians felt a true esprit dc 
corps, with marked and friendly interest in 
each other's work, long before the trustees 
themselves lost their local feeling, and the 
natural wish to put forward their own branch- 
es. This in days long gone by 

In January, 1902, the Flushing Free Library 
was consolidated with the Queens Borough 
Library. This was the oldest library in the 
borough, if not on the island. Founded in 
1858 as a circulating subscription library, m- 
corporated in 1869, and opened to the public 
for free circulation in 1884, it bore a unique 
distinction among our other branches. There 
was a collection of some 7 volumes, few of 
recent date. It was in efficient hands, under 
process of organization, though much re- 
mained to be done. About 2500 books still 
needed classification, the suvenile books were 
not cataloged, and about 3000 volumes needed 
attention in other ways. Besides this, those 
already classified had to be compared with 
the union shelf list and all author numbers 
changed, as there was a uniform system for 
all branches. 

There remained one established free library 
in the borough, that of the Poppenhusen In 
stitute of College Point. This applied for 
consolidation in 1903 and was included in the 
system, and the necessary work of organiza- 
tion, conforming its system to ours, followed 
as a matter of course. It contained over 3000 
volumes, half German. 

In the formation of the Greater City of 
New York, incleding all the boroughs, as at 
present, and the formation of the Queens 


Borough Library as a municipal library, the 
library underwent many changes, in the 
manner of paying its bills, of receiving its 
supplies, and of appointing new employees. 
Slowly and insidiously, as few appointments 
were made, we realized what control by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission meant. 
There is little doubt but that the association 
was as irksome to them as to us. They 
did not know how to examine for the library 
service, yet their rules would not permit of 
our co-operation. They thought the library 
salaries too small, and our requirements 
too high for the salaries paid, and they 
did not wish to, and never did, make the 
examinations adequate to the service. They 
fitted them strictly to the salaries paid. 
Looking back now it is plain that the 
library demands were often hard to meet. It 
was decidedly a mésalliance, each regretting 
the tie but unable to dissolve it. 

Almost at once the inadequacy of their 
tests was perceived and an apprentice class 
was formed, from which the commission al- 
lowed appointments to be made by placing 
the graduates at the head of their eligible list 
for our library. This was an excellent ar- 
rangement, and for several years no bad ef- 
fects were felt from their control, when sud- 
denly the Municipal Civil Service Reform 
Commission aroused itself and our profitable 
snd harmless class was abolished as being a 
“preferred class.” It certainly was; but so 
comfortable, so useful, so beneficial; still it 
had to cease. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
notified all departments that no increase in 
salary could be made in a grade beyond that 
elready paid, unless approved by their board 
We could only appoint under existing titles 
At the time this resolution was adopted there 
were only four titles on our pay-rolls — libra- 
rian, assistant librarian, librarian-in-charge, 
and junior assistant librarian, all at low sal- 
aries. As the library expanded other titles 
were needed —stenographer, bookkeeper, 
clerks and catalogers. All had to be appointed 
from the list for junior assistant librarian, 
lowest salary $300, qualifications according. 
Requests for additional titles opening higher 
grade eligible lists were never heard of again. 
Reauests for increased salaries in the differ- 
ent grades were wafted to oblivion, and the 
situation grew serious. Bound hand and foot 
in red tape, every grade suffered. Salaries 
were increased by our board, but were in 
effective until the Board of Estimate ap- 
proved, which it never did 

Co-extensive in time with the civil service 
complications was the erection of the first 
Carnegie library in the borough. The ap- 
portionment of the Carnegie gift gave $240,- 
000 to Queens Borough for the erection of 
three $80,000 libraries. Instead of this the 
Carnegie committee was permitted to build 
eight $30,000 libraries. The trustees thought 
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it better to put the first libraries in those 
parts of the borough where no library ser- 
vice was available, and sites were selected at 
College Point, Far Rockaway and Astoria, 
the last branch being extremely crowded and 
uncomfortable. 

At College Point a site was purchased by 
contributions of the residents. At Far Rock- 
away the site already belonged to the city, 
and at Astoria it was purchased by the city. 
Special appropriations were considered by the 
Board of Estimate for the first purchase of 
books, and the library ordered books to the 
amount of several thousand dollars. only to 
find that the appropriations had not been 
finally voted after all. The appropriation for 
the year was overdrawn and we were in dis- 
tress. The city, however, granted an addi- 
tional appropriation of about $5000, which 
made up the deficiency. The city was always 
kind in special ways and cruel in general ones. 

So the Carnegie buildings were going up 
in the various parts of the borough, formal 
openings being held, books selected and pre- 
pared by the thousand, beside the regular 
work of the established branches, the staff 
increased by more and more untrained ju- 
niors selected from civil service eligible lists, 
the apprentice class abolished, new branches 
projected at Elmhurst, Bayside, Broadway 
and Jamaica, and we are come to the vear 
1906, the climax of untoward conditions 

Now the restriction of salaries begins to 
tell. Three branch librarians resign, of our 


best, all leaving with regret. their heart in 
the work of the library, but obliged to accept 
more promising positions at better salaries, 
our board unable to offer them more or even 
to promise them more. This in January, 1906. 
The service is congested with juniors willing 


enough but inexperienced. the circulation 
meanwhile increasing greatly and the work 
also in consequence. Larger appropriations 
year by year, and more books added; more 
work everywhere, and more and more juniors. 

Chiefs of departments are needed (the 
library now having a circulation of over 400,- 
000 volumes, and an appropriation of $50,000, 
plus $20,000 additional for books), but the 
librarian will not ask for them, for the civil 
service eligible list looms black and terrible 
before her and the idea of unqualified people 
in such positions is not to be contemplated, 
let the work be never so hard 

In 19006 we were three months getting a 
“lahorer” (our salary was too low to appoint 
from the janitor list, which begins at $720). 
The man we had, industrious and efficient, 
was offered a better position. He waited 
three months, during which time his salary 
was increased by the Library Board, the 
Board of Estimate requested to approve in- 
crease, and finally his name sent down on the 
pay roll at the increased salary. It was ex- 
peditiously taken off. We were kept in order 
by the simplest and most efficacious methods. 
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Thereupon he resigned and the Civil Service 
Commission was asked for an eligible list 
from which to appoint another man. Sev- 
eral lists were exhausted of five or six names 
each of men who would not accept, and 
finally the “star” list came. All the men on 
the list were written to formally, the duties 
and salary of the position stated and they 
were told to call at the library on a certain 
day if they wished to accept. At the ap- 
pointed time the first to appear were two 
Italians — one old and work-worn, and the 
other tall, well dressed and polite. The first 
was applying for the position. He could 
speak no word of English and so brought 
the other as interpreter. It was impossible 
to communicate with him alone, and we 
could not permanently engage the interpreter 
to accompany him, so he went away. Pres- 
ently came another man, older, more work- 
worn, a German — he also with a young man, 
big, strenuous and Irish, the ward leader. 
He simply stated that this was the man to 
appoint and arranged and settled the matter 
to his satisfaction in a loud voice and with 
fluent speech. When he finally stopped for 
want of breath nothing was said. A critical 
look at the old man, a dubious look at the 
young one, and mutual, spontaneors laugh 
ter Wheretpon he said, privately, that 
the old man was a member of a large club of 
Germans and he had to “take an interest in 
him.” The third and last man who came 
spoke no more English than the second, and 
he had no fingers. What choice was there? 
The old German was, after all, the best man 
and the best man won, and was appointed 
The very first morning after the branch 
librarian came at nine o'clock to find the 
library closed and locked. She started on a 
tour of investigation around the building and 
found him sitting in the area way with his 
back against the cellar door, looking dreamily 
at the sky. He said he had heen there since 
six o'clock trying to get the key in the lock. 
He said there was something wrone with the 
lock. Later he called the august branch li 
brarian a “saucy girl” and a “bad boss,” and 
proved to be impossible, on account of rheu- 
matism and a bad temper, and we didn't keep 
him long. It was months hefore a competent 
man was obtained to take care of the library 
Besides such delays and difficulties with 
new appointments in 1906, there was unusual 
variety in our appropriations. It is usual to 
deal with one appropriation, distributing it 
among branches and accounts. During 10906 
we handled two appropriations, 1g05 and 1906, 
and 12 special appropriations, transfers, ete 
All this meant careful work and all these 
conditions existed at the same time, with 
one head of department, the cataloging, and 
one office assistant, the librarian’s secretary 
(This paper was read aloud to find the time 
required. At this point the accumulated mis 
ertes appealed even to unprofessional minds, 
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and a childish voice interrupted, “Oh you 
ought to say, ‘And all this time I was trying 
to be a vegetarian and my folks wouldn't let 
me.’”’) 
The yearly report for 1906 speaks as fol- 
ows: 

“It is impossible to describe in detail the 
deteriorating effect of these conditions upon 
the library service, it is so deep-seated, so 
pervading, and in the long run so destructive 
of the library's efficiency. It is hoped that 
the Act now under consideration of the state 
legislature will give us the relief so impera- 
tively needed. . . . The library has long since 
lost the weakness and inability of childhood. 
It is a well-established institution, and the 
strong and assured service of maturity is now 
required of it.” - 

“The assured service of maturity” and then 
followed another birthday, another christen- 
ing. Once again in 1907 the library is given 
another name, broader privileges, a new 
sphere of activity and power to move therein. 
“An Act to incorporate the Queens Borough 
Public Library and to permit libraries in the 
Borough of Queens of the City of New York, 
to convey their property thereto and limiting 
and defining the powers thereof, become a 
law, April 17th, 1907, with the approval of 
the Governor,” and we were left with all the 
friendly offices of the city at our service and 
all the paralyzing restrictions removed. 1907, 
a year of tremendous internal activity, of 
regeneration and provision for fresh growth. 

The Board of Trustees and staff have 
been reorganized to meet the new conditions: 
A general shaking up and shaking down, re- 
grading, promotions and salary increases, but 
no deductions in salary, no dismissals; a fair 
field and no favor, all equally invited to qual- 
ify for higher grades, but no promotions 
without such preparation and proof. A 
scheme of library service outlined, plans laid 
for an apprentice class and for the prepara- 
tion of eligible lists for the various grades, 
now providing for all the needs of the ser- 
vice, the appointment of three chiefs of de- 
partments, the removal of the offices to the 
geographical center of the borough in Ja- 
maica, and their separate installation in a 
convenient and comfortable building. 

So we come to 1908, to the establishment 
of the plans projected in 1907, departments, 
classes and grades. Generous provision made 
by the city, 16 established branches and a 
travelling library, and, most important of all, 
four departments specializing each its own 
work to the immense betterment of the ser- 
vice and the inspiration of all. 

The future brightens before us and the 
library with the fresh impulse of hope re- 
newed, the light-heartedness of burdens 
avoided, goes its way in quietness and con- 
fidence, secure in the general good will of its 
constituency, the protection of the city and 
the guidance and control of its Board of 
Trustees. Jesste F. Hume. 
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LIBRARIANSHIP OF CHICAGO PUB. 
LIC LIBRARY. 


At a secret session of the Chicago Public 
Library board, on April 12, it was decided 
to ask for the resignation of Hr. Hild, the 
librarian. Mr. Hild has occupied this posi- 
tion for 22 years, and has for 35 years, all 
told, been connected with the library. When 
Mr. Hild was notified of the decision of 
the board, it is stated, that it came to him 
as an unexpected blow. At the advice of his 
friends Mr. Hild refused to submit his resig- 
nation, Attempts were made to secure the 
intervention of Mayor Busse, and Mr. Busse 
has been reported as finally giving his con- 
sent to an investigation of the library’s 
affairs. There have been numerous conflict 
ing reports with regard to the choice of 
Mr. Hild’s successor. A rumor that Dr. B. 
J. Cigrand, the president of the board, was 
under consideration for the post, has been 
given emphasis in the press. Reasons for the 
request for Mr. Hild’s resignation are given 
in the summary of the City Club Bulletin 
(see p. 215). 

The situation presents, on the one hand, 
many widely accepted criticisms as to Mr 
Hild’s administration—as to his conserva- 
tism and lack of enterprise as an executive; 
on the other hand, there is evidenced the 
warm and loyal support offered to him by his 
triends. 

Nine former presidents of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chicago Public Library, whose 
terms of service cover a period from 1879 to 
1907, sent, as stated in the press, a com- 
munication to the present board asking that 
the action in asking for the resignation of 
Mr. Hild be reconsidered. 

The expressions of public sympathy for 
Mr. Hild resulted in further action of the 
board in its decision that Mr. Hild’s resigna- 
tion should not be demanded at once (April 
30, the date of the expiration of his term 
of office). 

But owing to Mr. Hild’s ignoring the re- 
quest for his resignation, at the advice of his 
friends, the board, on April 26, uncere- 
ew dropped nim from the librarian 
ship. 

Mr. Roden was appointed as temporary li- 
brarian, and the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the library was provided for 

The following resolutions were also 
adopted : 

“That the directors of the Chicago Public Library 
express in this formal way their sincere respect 
for the character of the former librarian, Frederick 
H. Hild, and that they also express their apprecia 
tion of the work done by him and the loyalty he 
has displayed during the last 22 years he has held 
that responsible office: and further that they wish 
him a future full of material benefits and with the 
happiest environments. 

“Resolved, That this minute be spread upon the 
record suitably engrossed in the name of this ooard. 

Much indignation has been expressed over 
the final action of the board. 
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THE LIBRARY SITUATION IN 
CHICAGO 


Tue City Club Bulletin, of April 21, pub- 
lished by the City Club of Chicago. issues 
a report on the Chicago Public Library pre- 
pared by the Sub-committee on libraries, of 
the Committee of the City Ciub of Chicago 
on Public Education. This investigation was 
undertaken in view of complaints in regard 
to the library’s service. The report sub- 
mitted in the Bulletin is, as there stated, a 
preliminary one in that the committee has 
been obliged to confine its attention to the 
published reperts of several libraries, and an 
adequate interpretation of the figures therein 
detailed would involve more study than the 
committee was able to give. 

The results of the committee's findings may 
be summarized as follows: 

That the Chicago. Public Library in its 
use of delivery stations instead of branch 
libraries is following a less efficient and rela- 
tively more expensive method. 

That the library and school board have 
entirely failed to secure effective co-operation. 

That the library has not extended or de- 
veloped its work with children. 

And, last, that the relatively small number 
of its readers indicate that the library has 
not sufficiently extended its resources to the 
people of the city, and especially not to its 
foreign population, 

Tables are given in the report, presenting 


comparative library statistics of other libra- 
ries in relation to Chicago — statistics of the 
work of children’s departments in bracies 
of Ir cities are presented in one of these 
tables. The tables are discussed at length, 
with findings as follows: 

“While Chicago stands second in popula- 


tion, in expenditure for the Public Library 
and its services the city stands fifth, and 
leads all the other cities in the proportion of 
its expenditures that is devoted to salaries 
of the library employes. The proportionate 
amount of the total library expenditure that 
goes for the purchase of books in Chicago 
is less than in any other city.* In library 
income Chicago's place is third. The figures 
given as the income of Chicago’s Public Li- 
brary are the best estimate that could be 
made from the confusing and indecisive state 
ments in the report of the Library Board. It 
is evidently an incorrect estimate, as the 
amount exceeds the expenditures by nearly 
$100,000. Chicago stands fourth in the total 
amount paid for salaries, though, as indi- 
cated above, it actvally spends proportion- 
ately more for salaries than any other city. 
It is seventh in the list arranged according to 
the gross sums spent in books, though 
it stands at the bottom if this sum is 
reckoned at a percentage of the total library 


*This statement is not entirely accurate, as in the 
reports from two cities the amount spent for dinding 
cannot be separated from the amount spent for books. 
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expenditure. Chicago is fourth in the list of 
the total number of books in the library and 
fifth in the list of the total circulation, but in 
the ratio of the number of books in its Pub- 
lic Library to the circulation it has only 
Roston and Grand Rapids below it. In this 
comparison, of course, Boston is entirely out 
of place, as its Public Library is one of the 
most serviceable scholars’ libraries in the 
world, while the Chicago Public Library is 
chiefly a popular circulating library. If the 
relation between the library and its circula 
tion is that by which Chicago wishes to 
have the effectiveness of the library judged, 
then it stands next to the bottom. If we take 
the cost of circulaticn as the measurement of 
the Chicago Public Library service, we find 
that it costs a little more than 15 cents a 
volume. If we leave Boston out of the reck- 
oning for the reasons given above, there is 
no city in whose library service the ratio of 
the total expense to the circulation is larger. 
The expense of the circulation in New York, 
reckoned in this same rough fashion, is nine 
cents; in Brooklyn it is ten cents; in Cleve- 
land, 14 cents; in Philadelphia, 11 cents; in 
Buffalo, only seven cents; in Newark and 
Grand Rapids again it is 15 cents, while in 
St. Louis, deducting expense of building, it 
is tr cents. In the circulation through 
schools, through children’s departments and 
through travelling libraries — Chicago is 
practically at zero. It circulates through the 
schools 606 volumes, against some 96,000 in 
Cleveland, or 935,000 in New York. Chicago 
has no children’s departments. It circulates 
by travelling libraries 1000 volumes, as 
against 11,000 in Cleveland, 100,000 in Boston 
and over 400,000 in New York. Chicago has 
one registered reader for every 18 inhabi- 
tants. New York and Brooklyn one for every 
four, Boston one for every seven, Philadel- 
phia one for every to, Cleveland one for 
every four, Buffalo one for every five, New- 
ark one for every 11, and Grand Rapids one 
for every five. 

The total number of employees in all the 
cities is prcportional to the total expendi- 
tures with one exception. It is in the dis- 
tribution and character of the employees that 
the tale of efficiency is told... . Chicago 
has less than one-tenth of its library em- 
ployees in branches, while New York has 
nine-tenths of its employees in branches, Bos- 
ton five-tenths, Cleveland seven-tenths and 
Grand Rapids four-tenths. Chicago has one 
branch and the highest expense of circulation. 
It has, it is true, 13 branch reading rooms, 
but the books in these reading rooms do not 
circulate. So far as circulation is concerned 
they are to all intents and purposes delivery 
stations. In New York, where there are 36 
branches, the expense of circulation per vol- 
ume is to that in Chicago as nine is to 15. 
It is further stated that the Chicago Public 
Library shows a lack of initiative and unwill- 
ingness to respond to new meth 
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THE REGISTRATION OF ENGLISH LI- 
BRARIANS 


A SPECIAL committee of the English Li- 
brary Association was appointed in February, 
1908, to consider the whole subject of the reg- 
istration of librarians and report to the Coun- 
cil, and did so in July last. The committee 
were of the opinion that the best form of 
registration would be a reclassification of the 
members of the Library Association on terms 
that would distinguish the professional from 
the non-professional members. hey consid- 
ered the classification of members found in 
such professional bodies as the Surveyors’ 
Institution and the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and suggested the following scheme for 
consideration by the Council: 

(1.) The members of the association shall 
consist of Honorary Fellows, Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, Members and Student Members. 

(it.) Honorary Fellows shall be persons 
who have rendered distinguished service in 
promoting the objects of the Association, or 
whose election in the opinion of the Council 
will be advantageous to its interests or ob- 
jects. 

(1.) Candidates for election as Fellows 
shall be (1) salaried librarians, responsible 
for the administration of a library or library 
system, holding office on [date to be in- 
serted]: and (2) holders of the diploma of 
the Library Association, 

(1v.) Candidates for election as Associates 
shall be (1) salaried librarians, not holding 
chief positions, 25 years of age or over, with 
not less than six years, approved experience, 
holding office on [date to be inserted]; and 
(2) librarians holding four certificates of 
the Library Association, and with five years’ 
approved experience. 

(v.) Candidates for election as Members 
shall be (1) persons connected with the ad- 
ministration of libraries, or interested in the 
objects of the Association, not being libra- 
rians; (2) librarians not qualified as Fellows 
or Associates; and (3) institutions 

(v1.) Candidates for election as Student 
Members shall be any persons under 25 years 
of age, engaged in library work, or studying 
for the profession, not qualified as Fellows 
or Associates. 

(vit.) Fellows and Associates shall have the 
right of using the initials F. L. A. and A. L. 
A. respectively after their names so long as 
they remain subscribing members of the As- 
sociation. 

(vim.) The rights and privileges of all 
classes of members, cxcluding student mem- 
bers, shall be equal. 

(1x.) Fellows shall pay an admission fee of 
two guineas, and Associates of one guinea. 

(x.) Fellows, Associates and Members 
shall pay an annual subscription of one 
guinea. Student members shall pay an annual 
subscription of ten shillings and sixpence. 

The report of the committee was eagerly 
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discussed at the Brighton meeting. Mr. Jast 
thought that the only body that had sufficient 
status and prestige to make a register that 
would command the adhesion and respect of 
the library world and the general public was 
the Library Association. The two questions 
that to his mind were the ones to be consid- 
ered were (1) whether registration was time- 
ly, and (2) what was to be understood by 
registration. So far as he was concerned 
the question of timeliness was settled in the 
affirmative when he found practical unanim- 
ity on the part of those who would be more 
immediately affected by registration, namely, 
the library assistants, but he thought that it 
was the concern of the older members as to 
what form the registration should take. He 
would not favor a registration independent 
of the Library Association, and was of the 
opinion that if the registration were carried 
out on the lines suggested by the commitice 
it would consolidate the Association by bind- 
ing members more intimately to it, and would 
largely increase the funds of the Association. 
Mr. Benson Thorne, president of the Library 
Assistants’ Association, speaking unofficially, 
said that the library assistants looked at the 
question of registration from two points of 
view, their own and that of the public. From 
their own point of view they felt that the 
mere existence of a recognized register of 
qualified librarians would insure to library as 
sistants some reasonable hope of securing a 
chance in the better class of appointments 
which were to be made in the future. More- 
over, it would give the public a basis on which 
to form a judgment of an applicant. He was 
most strongly opposed to making registration 
dependent upon membership in the Library 
Association. Registration, as he conceived it, 
had nothing whatever to do with member 
ship in the Library Association. He claimed 
that the membership roll of the Library Asso 
ciation was not representative of the profes 
sion, and that a register dependent upon that 
membership roll would be necessarily far 
from representative of the profession. \Ir 
Thorne suggested that the Council of the 
Library Association appoint a special com 
mittee, consisting only of professional libra 
rians, who should be known as the Registre 

tion Board. This board would have enti: 

charge of the register, in which qualified per 

sons should be entered on payment of one o1 
two guineas. 

Mr. Ballinger felt that the time was not yet 
ripe for registration, but said that if it were 
undertaken he would do his best to help the 
matter along. He proposed the following 
resolution: “That this meeting is of the opin 
ion that a scheme of registration is desirable : 
that any such scheme should take the form 
ofa classification of the membership of the 
Library Association, which shall distinguish 
hetween professional and non-professional 
members: and that the Council be instructed 
to prepare a scheme in accordance with the 
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report now submitted.” Mr. Henry V. Hop- 
wood moved as an amendment, “That no 
form of registration is desirable which in- 
volves compulsory membership in an associa- 
tion.” He thought that registration would 
naturally bring new recruits to the Library 
Association, but it was inadvisable to compel 
membership in the Library Association. The 
president declined to accept the amendment, 
as it was a negative. 

Mr. Prideaux objected to using the register 
as a lever to increase the membership of the 
Association, as that would make the register 
fail in its purpose and lower its status in the 
eyes of the public. Persons fulfilling certain 
requirements should be allowed to register 
whether they were members of the Associa- 
tion or not. 

Mr. H. D. Roberts contended that the As- 
sociation was the best qualified body to man- 
age the registration. They were told as a 
fundamental principle: Before registration 
examination. Why not let the Association 
which manages the examination also manage 
the registration? If the Library Association 
went to the public with a register let it not 
go divided, else its purpose would fail. Let 
it include all persons entitled to promotion 

Mr. R. K. Dent thought that registration 
and membership in the Library Association 
should go together. He contended that those 
who were registered by the Association ought 
in common justice to be members of that 
Association. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, honorary sec- 
retary of the Library Assistants’ Association, 
was convinced that the crying need of the 
profession was some ostensible recognition of 
experience and ability. The best way to diff- 
erentiate between the competent and incompe- 
tent was to make it appear that a man’s 
professional status depended in some way 
upon the position he held in an authoritative 
professional association, which in this case 
was, of course, the Library Association. If 
some such system were not used it would be a 
mere register of names about as convincing as 
“Who's who.” Registration should be lim- 
ited to members of the Association. “Why 
should they,” he asked, “who by their ener- 
gies, interest and subscriptions had brought 
about whatever advances the profession had 
made, spend time and money in protecting 
those who had been too apathetic to protect 
themselves?” If the Library Association 
would give its members some visible sign of 
recognition of their capabilities it would 
be something to which assistants might 
aspire and would in time receive public recog- 
nition 

Mr. A. O. Jennings, an attorney of 
Brighton, pointed cut that registration would 
bring librarians more into the professiofial 
world. He said that in his profession regis- 
tration did not depend upon membership in 
the Incorporated Law Society, but that this 
was an acknowledged weakness, and that they 
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would give all they were worth to-day to cor- 
rect this anomaly 

Mr. W. G. Chambers disagreed entirely 
with the lines laid down for registration as 
suggested in the report, contending that the 
report was not upon registration at all, but 
was purely a domestic matter of the Library 
Association. He hoped to see some scheme 
drawn up by which the whole library profes- 
sion would be represented and by which the 
Association would simply keep the register 
Councillor Abbot was in favor of under- 
taking registration immediately, because he 
wanted to lift librarians into the position of 
being reccgnized by the public as a body of 
men capable of exercising some of the most 
important functions of the state. He hoped 
to see in England something like the library 
school at Albany, which would give to the 
public a professional guarantee, and raise 
the calling of librarianship into the impor- 
tant and honorable place among the profes- 
sions that it really deserved. 

The question was then put to a vote, and 
it was found that 94 voted in favor of the 
resolution as contrasted with 14 against it. 

The question of registration of English libra- 
rians naturally brings to mind the discussion 
occasioned by the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Library Institute. The idea in common 
was to differentiate between the quick and the 
dead, the experienced exponents of modern 
librarianship and the novitiates in the calling, 
to provide a more select body for the discus- 
sion of library topics and a more authorita- 
tive tribunal for the pronouncement of judg- 
ment in library matters. The proposed Brit- 
ish register differs from the American Li- 
brary Institute, in that it aims to be more 
comprehensive in its scope, admission to the 
former being gained by examinations, cer- 
tificates and length and grade of library ser- 
vice, while election to the American Library 
Institute has been supposed to be based upon 
a combination of ability, experience and ripe 
judgment, totally irrespective of any formal 
examination or system of certificates. Thus 
far we have had in America no such general 
demand for a register of qualified librarians 
Some state library commissions keep an un- 
official register of librarians and available 
candidates in their respective states, but this, 
I take it, is simply to aid them in filling posi- 
tions in their own states. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the recurrent fre- 
quency of the question put in the case of as- 
sistants and librarians of the younger gen- 
eration: Are they graduates of library 
schools? The directors of the library schools 
in this country are probably the ones who 
receive the greatest number of inquiries con- 
cerning likely candidates ; they have occupied 
in this respect a position somewhat analogous 
to the proposed British examining board. But 
who is to pass judgment upon those assistants 
and librarians who have just grown up in 
the work, who have no library school faculty 
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behind them, willing to stand sponsor for 
their technical knowledge, to give a guarantee 
of their fitness for library administration, or, 
sometimes most important of all, to vouch 
for their common sense, tact and resource- 
fulness? Hitherto the necessity of winning 
their own way has perlaps made some “li- 
brary trained” librarians more self-reliant, 
has developed more initiative and adaptability 
than would have been the case had they gone 
to a library school and been told “thus shalt 
thou do and thus only.” But in many quar- 
ters there is now such a decided prejudice in 
favor of the library school graduate that we, 
too, may need a registration board to help 
trustees decide as to who of those outside the 
pale of alumni of the recognized library 
schools are worthy of consideration when 
appointments are to be made. The library 
schools can be trusted to look after their 
former pupils until they are able to look out 
for themselves. But who is to say a good 
word for the library assistants who served 
their apprenticeships and learned their 
métier behind the reference desk and in the 
catalog room? Sometimes an assistant does 
not care to have his chances rest solely in the 
hands of his present chief, and again it may 
not be politic to have the fact that he is an 
applicant for a position elsewhere known for 
the time being in the library where he is 
located. Who is to be in a position to say 
that aspirants to library appointments need 
something more than political influence, and 
to officially frown upon the spoils system in 
the administration of the state and city libra- 
ries? To whom can the trustees of a library 
in a state unprovided with a library com- 
mission go for information in regard to can- 
didates after the supply of library school 
graduates has given out? Does the import- 
ance of the library school in this country 
render the case so different from that in 
England that we do not even need to con- 
sider the question of a registration board, or 
does the whole idea of a register savor too 
much of trades unionism to suit us? Would 
a classification of the members of the A. L. A. 
make that Association a less unwieldy body, 
or would such a suggestion be rejected by 
the members as undemocratic? Would 
American trustees, librarians and assistants 
take kindly to the idea of an official register 
or would the mere suggestion of it create as 
much division of opinion as did the establish- 
ment of the Institute? Would a registration 
board, once established, have more influence 
and accomplish more important results than 
have thus far fallen to the lot of the Insti- 
tute? I put these queries to any librarian ia 
whom is combined the wisdom of experience, 
the prophetic insight and the ability to pre- 
scribe for the ills to which the library world 
is subject. 
Taeopore W. Kocu 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 
Tue following is a revised list of the pres 
ent Fellowship of the A. L. I. (64), showing 
also the respective term of each and year o! 
its expiration. These Fellows have paid due 
at the rate of $1 per year of their term, and 

re-elections are for a term of 10 years: 


Ahern, Mary Eileen, editor Public Libraries 
Library Bureau, Chicage, lll. Term of 
8 years, ending 

Anderson, Edwin H., M.A., assistant direc 
tor Public Library. New York, N. Y. 

Andrews, Clement W., M.A., librarian John 
Crerar Library, Chicago,’ 

Billings, John S.. LL.D., 
Library, New York, N. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., PA.D., department 
chief, Public Library, New York we 

Bowker, Richard R., editor Library Journal, 
298 Broadway, New York, Y 

Brett, William H., - librarian Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

Brigham, Johnson, 
brary, Des Moines, low: 

Brown, Walter L., Sivastien Public Library, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Carr, Henry 
Scranton, ra. ; 

Clark, George T. BS 
Stanford Jr. University, 
sity, 

Countryman, Gratia A., B.S. 
lic Library, Minneap: ylis, 

Cutter, William P., B.S., librarian 
Library, Northampton, Mass. 

Dana, John Cotton, B.A., librarian Free 
Public Library. 

Dewey, Mecelvil, 
Placid Club, 'N 

Doren, Electra C., ex-lit 

Dudley, Charles R., LL. B., 
Library, Denver, Col.. 

Eastman, Linda A., vice-librarian Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio 

Elmendorf, Theresa H., 
lic Library, Buffalo, N. 

Fairchild, Salome 
turer, Albany, N. 

Fletcher, William L., M.A. 
herst College, Amherst, 

Gould, Charles H., B.A 
University, Montreal, 

Green, Samuel S., M.A., 
Worcester, Mass.. ; 

Hazeltine, Mar Emogene, 
Wisconsin Library School, 

Hewins, Caroline M., librarian Public Li- 
brary, Hartford, Conn. 

Hill, Frank P., Litt.D., librarian Public Li 
brary, Brooklyn, 

Hitchler, Theresa, superintendent of catalog. 
ing, Public Library Brooklyn, N. 

Hodges, Nathaniel 1. C.. B.A., 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hopkins, Anderson H., PhA.B., ex-librarian 
Niles, Mich 

Hutchins, Frank A. department secretary, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 

Iles, George, journalist, Wark Avenue Hotel 
New York, N. Y. 

Jones, 


director Public 


lowa State Li- 


librarian Public Library, 
‘librarian Leland 


Stanford Univer 
librarian Pub 
Minn 

F orbes 


Newark, N. J 
ex 


LL.D. Lake 
"Dayton, oO 
librarian Public 


librarian Am 
Mass 
librarian McGill 
Canada. 
librarian-emeritus, 


BS. preceptor 
Madison. Wis 


librarian 


Gardner M., librarian Public Library, 
reference librarian 
Haven, Conn 
Koch, Theodore W., librarian Univer 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich... 
Koopman, Harry L., Litt.D., librarian Brown 
University, Providence, R. I 
Kroeger, Alice B., librarian 
Library School, Drexel 
delphia, Pa... 
Lane, William C.. R.A 
University, Cambridge 


director 
Phila 


and 
Institute, 


librarian ard 
Mass 


191s 
5-19! 
2-199 
71914 
10-19! 
ay 
4 
8-1916 
| 
8-1915 
- 
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10-1917 
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§-191 
60913 
1914 
10-1918 
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Larned, Josephus N., M.A., ex-librarian, 

Legler, Henry E., secretary Wisconsin Free 

Commission, Madison, Wis...... 6-1913 
Little, George T., Litt.D., librarian Bowdoin 

College, Brunswick, 2-1909 
Marvin, Cornelia, secretary Oregon Library 

Montgomery, Thomas L., B.A., librarian 

Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, 

Peoples, William T., librarian Mercantile 

Literary, New York, N. 2-1909 
Plummer, Mary W., director Pratt Institute 

Library School, Brooklyn, N. Y.......... 7-1914 
Putnam, Herbert, LL.D., librarian Library 

of Congress, Washington, D. C.......... 4-191! 
Ranck, Samuel H., M.A., librarian Public 

Library, Grand Rapids, Mich............ 3-1910 
Richardson, Ernest C., Ph.D., librarian 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.. 10-1918 
Robbins, Mary E., librarian and director Li- 

brary School, Simmons College, Boston, 

Root, Azariah S., M.A., librarian Oberlin 

College, Oberlin, 6-1914 
Sharp, Katharine L., B.L.S., ex-librarian, 

Lake Placid Club, N. 5-1912 
Smith, Walter M., B.A., librarian University 

of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis............. 2-1909 
Solberg, Thorvald, Register of Copyrights, 

De C. 10-1918 
Soule, Charles C., B.A., publisher, 83-91 

Francis st., Fenway, Boston, Mass...... 10-1917 
Stearns, Lutie E., department chief, Wis- 

consin Free Library Commission, Mad- 

ison, Wis........ 3-1910 
Steiner, Bernard C., Ph.D., librarian Enoch 

Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md...... 41911 
Thomson, John, librarian Free Library, 

7-1914 
Thwaites, Reuben G., LL.D., superintendent 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, Mad- 

Tyler, Alice S., secretary Iowa Library 

Commission, Des Moines, Iowa.......... 31911 
Utley, Henry M., M.A., librarian Public 

Library, Detroit, Mich................+. 6-1913 
Wadlin, Horace G., Litt.D., librarian Public 

Library, Boston, 61913 
Wellman, Hiller C., B.A., librarian City 

Whitney, James L., M.A., department chief, 

Public Library, Boston, Mass.........-.. 3-1910 
Winser, Beatrice, assistant librarian Free 

Public Library, Newark, N. J..........-- 4-191! 
Wright, Purd B., librarian Free Public Li- 

brary, Se. Joseph, 6-1914 


All ex-presidents of the American Library 
Association, and members of its Executive 
Board and its Council for each current year, 
have seats in all meetings of the Institute, 
ex-officio. Henry J. Carr, Secretary. 

April 18, 19009. 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue ninth annual meeting of the Ontario 
Library Association, held in Toronto, Easter 
Monday and Tuesday, April t2th and 13th, 
was in respect to attendance and interest the 
most encouraging meeting yet held. Quite a 
number of new libraries were represented, 
especially from the far western towns of the 
province; in fact the attendance was so great 
that larger quarters are necessary for the 
future meetings of the association. The pres- 
ident, Rev. W. A. Bradley, Berlin, in his 
opening remarks referred to his presence at 
the opening of two new libraries during the 
year, at Woodstock and Port Elgin. The 
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theme of his address was “The larger place 
of public libraries in an educational system,” 
the making of public libraries centers of in- 
dustrial education in the community. The 
report of the officers and standing commitices 
were of unusual interest. The secretary, Mr. 
E, A. Hardy, referred to the spread of the 
library association idea in the other provinces, 
and called attention to the new Public Li- 
brary Act, which contains a number of ad- 
vances, some of them based directly upon 
subjects of the Association. The treasurer's 
report was exceedingly gratifying. The Com 
mittee on Public Documents and on Bibliog- 
raphy of Canadian History and Historical 
Fiction reported progress that was decidedly 
encouraging. Mr. A. W. Cameron’s report 
on library institutes showed that three insti- 
tutes had been held during the past year at 
Brantford, Chatham and Niagara Falls. The 
response in each case was gratifying, and :t 
is hoped six or eight institutes will be held 
this coming year and that before long the 
whole province wil! be organized in this ré 
spect. The three principal addresses of the 
meeting were “Reference work in the library,” 
by Mr. W. O. Carson, London; “The work 
ing man and the library,” by Inspector T. W. 
H. Leavitt; and “The responsibility of the 
library for the elevation of the nation through 
good reading,” by Dr. William Wilfred 
Campbell, the Canadian poet. These were 
all strong papers, and those by Messrs. Car- 
son and Leavitt provoked vigorous dicussion 
Mr. Leavitt showed that the public libraries 
in manufacturing centers should take an in 
terest in technical education and that the 
government should assist in providing ex- 
aminations and certificates. A great deal of 
discussion centered around the issuing of the 
Quarteriy Bulletin of the Association, and a 
committee was appointed to provide the best 
means of making the Bulletin most effective 
The association was favored on Tuesday 
morning with the address by Mr. Cedric 
Chivers on book-binding. Mr. Chivers’ visit 
to the association was very much appreciated. 
At this session demonstrations were given of 
charging systems, Miss Jennie Reid, Chatha: 
and Miss Barbara McDonald, Ottawa, dis 
cussing the Browne system, and Mr. Carson, 
Lendon, discussing the modified Newark sys- 
tem. Miss Dwight, of Guelph, presented most 
interestingly the Library of Congress cards 
he association approved of the plan of open 
access and the establishment of children’s 
reading-rooms where feasible. 

The association also passed resolutions of 
appreciation of the late Dr. James Bain, of 
Toronto, and Mr. Spereman, Sarnia, both ac- 
tive workers in the association 

The officers for the coming vear were 
elected as follows: president, His Honor 
Judge Hardy, Public Library, Brantford; 1st 
vice-president, A. W. Cameron, B.A., Public 
Library, Streetsville; 2d vice-president, L. }. 
Burpee, Public Library, Ottawa; secretary, 
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E. A. Hardy, B.A., Moulton College, To- 
Ph.D., 


ronto; treasurer, A. B. Macallum, 

F.R.S., Canadian Institute, Toronto. Coun- 
cillors: George H. Locke. M.A., Public Li- 
brary, Toronto; W. F. Moore, Public Li- 


brary, Dundas: Miss Janet Carnochan, Pub- 
lic Library, Niagara; David Williams, Public 
Library, Collingwood; C. R. Charteris, M.D., 
Public Library, Chatham: H. J. Clarke, B.A., 
Public Library, Belleville; Rev. W. A. Brad- 
ley. B.A., ex president, Public Library, Ber- 
lin. 


READING ROOMS AND LIBRARIES 
FOR THE BLIND 

(Reprinted in part from Young Woman's Journal, 
April, 1909.) 

THE desire for service among the sightless 
must have been an unconscious influence in 
my life from earliest childhood, but until 
about ten years ago I did no active work, but 
as soon as I turned my thoughts to special- 
ized benefit, the avenues in many directions 
were opened to show me the way. 

I have confined myself altogether to library 
work in reading rooms for the blind, which 
have been established in connection with pub- 
lic libraries. I owe much to Miss Etta 
Jasselyn Griffin, in charge of the Pavilion for 
the Blind, in the Congressional Library at 
Washington, for her interest in my efforts to 
acquire knowledge along the lines in which she 
is so capable. In the last report which I have 
since read at a recent convention, since the 
Reading Room for the Blind was opened 
at Washington, in 1897, 60 other libraries 
had followed the example, and had added 
this branch to their work. 

My personal effort began in San Francisco, 
my home city, in 1899, and in August, 1002, 
was opened cn a little larger scale a reading 
room similar to the one now established in 
the Free Public Library in Salt Lake City, 
under the direction and support of an auxil- 
iary of women. who have done all in their 
power during the five months of its organiza- 
tion to further its influence and educationally 
benefit the blind, who have eagerly responded 
to their effort 

Our work is naturally among the adult 
blind, for the youth are provided for by the 
state in an institution established for the edu- 
cation and development of the deaf and blind. 

In some of our cities these reading rooms 
and lending libraries are conducted under the 
supervision of a blind librarian, with an auxil- 
iary of the seeing to aid and increase the 
work being dene. 

Where practicable, and it can be fellowed, 
I shonld advise this method, that instruction 
may be given in the raised types and on the 
Rraille and New York Point machines; the 
sceing typewriter made useful, and that the 
needs of these attending may become more 
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appreciatively and comprehensively under 
stocd. The blind feel keenly their lack of in- 
dependence, which is made more pronounced 
frequently by the all too well-meaning atten- 
ticns of the seeing, who do not permit them 
to use independently the gifts which are nur- 
tured and matured in the darkness. Shut in 
as the blind must be many times from active 
influences, a too pronounced sympathy retards 
where it would help, for only by teaching 
others to help themselves is lasting benefit 
achieved 

It is for these reasons that IT consider that 
the establishing of reading rooms and lending 
libraries for the blind should be included in 
the work of every public library, even should 
only a few of the sightless seem to avail them- 
selves at first of the privilege. Where little 
has been done for the blind and the social 
side of life for them forgotten, they are nat 
urally sensitive, reserved and shy, and need 
to be encouraged to mingle with the seeing 
and brought to understand their own latent 
abilities. If the state teaches the youthful 
blind the finger print, should there not be, 
therefore, common centers from which books 
and magazines published and provided for 
their use could be supplied and circulated 
later, after the school years have closed? Is 
it not a duty owed to them by the city in 
which thev live; for though libraries are pro- 
vided in the institutions, it is not feasible that 
the bocks upon their shelves should be put 
in circulation any more than any public school 
should distribute and circulate its books ex- 
cept among the pupils attending and who 
have access to its library 

I am glad to give here expression from 
among the many acknowledgments that I have 
been fortunate enough to receive in this work 
from my sightless friends: 

“Since I have been attending the readings 
I am hay-pier than I have been in a long time, 
for I am no longer as despondent and lonely.” 
“The books I take away keep me from having 
the blues in my room, and when IT think of 
a thing, T can write it down on my pocket 
slate, since I have learned to use it.” “How 
glad I shall be when I learn enough to use 
the seeing typewriter, that I can again write 
a letter to a friend.” 

Thus a return to the old independence lost 
is begun: and an appreciative interest awak 
ened to keep up with the world’s work as it 
is brought to our knowledge in the books and 
periodicals of the day: for the sensitive fingers 
become the eyes of the mind, and eagerly 
seek “to see” for themselves just what is 
going on and being done. One of my blind 
friends laughingly replied to my question, put 
to her one cold winter morning, “Why don’t 
you put on your gloves ?” 

“Oh, T couldn't see as well. then.” 

JosepHine Morris Rowan, 

President of the Auxiliary of the Reading 

Room for the Blnd, Salt Lake City. 
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A. L. A. MEMBERSHIP 
CompiLep py Mrs. Henry J. Carr. 


PRESENT members 


A. L. A. who attended 


1890 (Fabyans, White Mountains) confer- 


ence (93): 


C. W. Andrews,* 
Miss E. G. Baldwin. 
T. R. Barnum, 
William Beer, 

W. S. Biscoe, 

E. C. Bixby, 

W: A. Borden, 

I: S. Bradley, 

W: H. Brett,* 

A. N. Brown, 


Miss Nina E. Browne, 


Henry J. Carr,* 

Mrs. Henry J. Carr, 

J. V. Cheney, 

Miss Edith E. Clarke, 

G: W. Cole, 

T. L. Cole, 

F: M. Crunden,* 

Mrs. F: M. Crunden, 

W: R. Cutter, 

H. E. Davidson, 

Melvil Dewey,* 

Mrs. Melvil Dewey, 

C: R. Dudley, 

Miss Mary Eddy, 

Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, 

Mrs. S. C. Fairchild, 

Miss C, S, Fearey, 

Mrs. Everett (C. 
Leavitt) Fenn, 

W: I: Fletcher,* 

W: E. Foster, 

Miss C. H. Garland, 

F. B. Gay, 

Rev. E. N. Goddard, 

S: S. Green,* 

G: W: Harris, 

F: H. Hedge, 

F. P. Hill,* 

E. C. Hovey, 

Miss Fannie Hull, 

William Ives, 

Miss A. B. Jackson, 

Mrs, O. B. Jaquith, 

Rev. H: F. Jenks, 

Miss Ada Alice Jones, 

Miss Clara A. Jones, 

Gardner M. Jones, 

Mrs. G. M. Jones, 

F. P. Jordan, 


H. L. Koopman, 

W: C. Lane,* 

G: T. Little, 

Col. J: S. Lockwood, 
Mrs. H. J. McCaine, 
B: Pickman Mann, 
Mrs. B: P. Mann, 
Miss F. M. Mann, 
Miss H. L. Matthews, 
Miss Mary Medlicott, 
T: L. Montgomery, 
C. A, Nelson, 

W: E: Parker, 

J. P. Parmenter, 

F. C. Patten, 

H: M. Paul, 


A. L. Peck, 
Miss M. W. Plum- 
mer, 


Miss H. B. Prescott, 
Dr. E. C. Richardson,* 
Miss A. G. Rockwell, 
A. S. Root, 
Mrs, M. A. Sanders, 
(Pawtucket P. L.) 
Miss A. L. Sargent, 
Miss M. E. Sargent, 
Hon. P. T. Sexton, 
Mrs. P. T. Sexton, 
Miss May Seymour, 
Miss M. J. Simpson, 
(Fitz Library.) 
Thorvald Solberg, 
C: C. Soule, 
Miss M. F. South- 
worth, 
W. K. Stetson, 
W: C. Stone, 
Miss E. P. Thurston, 
Miss C. M. Underhill, 
H: M. Utley,* 
Prof. C: D. Vail, 
Frank Weitenkampf, 
Mrs. C. W. Whitney, 
Solon F. Whitney, 
G: F. Winchester, 
Dr. G: E. Wire, 
Miss F. E. Wood- 
worth, 


It will be of interest to those with a taste 
for comparative statistics to see how many 
of the above A. L. A. members will attend 
the coming conference at Bretton Woods. 

Bretton Woods promises a delightful con- 
ference for all participants. Of special in- 
terest is the post-conference program given 
elsewhere in these columns. 


*Have been presidents A. L. A. (10). 
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American Library Association 


The growth and permanence of member- 
ship of the American Library Association is 
represented by the following table: 


You Number members Members, 
added during year| January, 1909 
1876 690 17 
1877 53 9 
1878 74 12 
1879 189 17 
1880 12 3 
1881 16 3 
1882 | 41 3 
1883 | 16 7 
TRR4 | 6 | 3 
1885 | 37 13 
1886 | gr | 15 
1887 | 106 17 
| 25 6 
1889 | 46 17 
1890 | 112 31 
1891 | 55 12 
1892 | 142 44 
1893 149 52 
1804 85 24 
1895 | 62 14 
1896 | 173 55 
1807 134 43 
1898 14! 61 
1899 R3 31 
1900 208 72 
1901 | 27 119 
1902 345 129 
1003 240 64 
1904 264 119 
1905 258 132 
1906 482 268 
1907 | 246 259 
1908 | 241 230 
Total, 4566 Total, 1910 


| Less new num- 
bers assigned same 
party, 44 —— 4522. 


MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Minutes of a meeting of the Executive 
Beard of the American Library Association, 
held at the Public Library in Buffalo, N. Y., 
April 15, 1909. 

Present: C. H. Gould, N. D. C. Hodges, 
Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, Miss Alice B. Kroc- 
ger and J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

Cleveland invitation.— The president sub- 
mitted a communication from Mr. W. H. 
Brett, embodying a cordial invitation to the 
Executive Board to hold its meeting in Cleve- 
land. Upon motion it was received and the 
secretary directed to transmit the thanks of 
the Board to Mr. Brett for his courtesy and 
its regrets that it was not possible to accept 
the invitation with advantage. 
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Program committee.— The Program com- 
mittee was instructed to send printed notice 
to every participant in the program of either 
the general sessions or sections, stipulating 
that each paper as submitted and read must 
be in form for publication, and that no proof 
will be available for author’s corrections dur- 
ing the editing and publication of the Pro- 
ceedings. 

That the secretary send stenographer’s copy 
of all discussions to participants for revision 
as soon after the annual meeting as possible. 

That these stipulations be printed in the 
May Bulletin. 

International library conferences. — The 
president submitted invitations from the In- 
stitut International Bibliographie looking to- 
ward participation by the A. L. A. in an in- 
ternational congress of bibliography and a 
projected international conference of libra- 
rians, both to be held in Brussels in 1910. 

Referred to the Council. 

Report of N. E. A. Co-operation commit- 
tee. — The Committee on co-operation with 
the N. E. A. submitted a report as sum- 
marized below, which was received and re- 
ferred to the Program committee : 

A joint meeting was held by the committee 
representing the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Library Associa- 
tion appointed to consider ways of bringing 
these bodies into a closer relationship, It 
was agreed that the best and at this time 
perhaps the only way to accomplish the de- 
sired result would be to present a paper rela- 
tive to the subject at a general session of the 
next national conference of cach of these 
bodies. 

It was further suggested that a competent 
person be asked to speak at each of the 
National Education Association section meet- 
ings, indicating how a public library can co- 
operate with and be made of greater value 
to the members of these sections. 

The American Library Association Com- 
mittee did not recommend that a School Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association be 
established, nor did it recommend a joint con- 
ference of the two associations, though both 
were considered at length. It did, however, 
recommend that the matter be brought up 
for discussion at the next conference of the 
American Library Association. 

FE. W. Gamarp, Chairman. 

Date of annual meeting. — A communica- 
tien was received from Mr. Legler on behalf 
of the League of Library Commissions, urg- 
ing such a selection for the date of the an- 
nual conference in future as shall not conflict 
with sessions of summer library schools. 

Received and placed on file. 

Statement of fimances.— The following 
quarterly statement of the finances of the 
Association as shown by the books in the 
treasurer’s office on April 2, 1909, was pre- 
sented on behalf of that officer by the secre- 
tary: 
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To the Finance committee. 

GentTLemen: Herewith is submitted a statement of 
the financial condition of the . A., as shown 
by the books in this oftice, to April 2, 1909 
1909. 


Jan. 1, Cash in bank, St. Joseph. $2107.09 
Roston (Miss 
rowne). 100.00 $2207.09 
Receipts 


Membership dues... .... $2859.00 
Ir. Endowment Fund, in- 

Interest on hank deposits. 16.16 
For collections,..... 


4.66 99-97 
$3099.97 $5307.06 
Expenditures 
Rent, Jan.-April.... ... $333.32 
tookbuying committee... 34.60 
Executive offices....... 43.7 
Treasurer's offices...... ) 
$478.07 $4828.99 
Cash in bank, St. Joseph. $4728.99 
Boston (Miss 
Browne).. 100.09 $4828.99 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Puxp B. Wricur, [reasurer 
Auditing of finance accounts.—The Fi- 
nance committee was authorized to employ 
a certified public accountant or competent 
representative of a responsible audit com- 
pany, to audit the accounts of the trustees 
of the Endowment Fund and the treasurer 
of the Association, in case personal audit by 
members of the committee should be inex- 
pedient. 
Board adjourned. 
J. I. Wyer, Je., Secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON BINDING 


The A, L. A. Committee on 
received from the Public Library 
ment of the St. Pancras Borough Council, 
England, a “Tender for bookbinding” which 
may be of interest to librarians in thts coun- 
try. In asking for bids for binding the Pub- 
lic Library Department sets forth under the 
head of “general conditions” 18 stipulations 
which give the library the widest latitude in 
answering or rejecting bids, reserve the right 
to employ binders other than the one obtain- 
ing the contract and allow other privileges. 


3inding has 


Depart 


On the other hand, the successful bidder 
binds himself to rather severe conditions, 
and gives bond in the sum of froo for the 
due execution of the contract. The specifica 


tions for the work follow: 


Specifications 

Collation. All books received 
to be examined and collated prior oi 
binding, and any imperfections, deficiencies. or pages 
seriously soiled or damaged to be reported to the 
Librarian, whose instructions must be awaited The 
Council will not pay for any imperfect book bound 
or repaired without the Librarian's written permis 


by the Contractor 


to rep 


sion. Covers and advertisements not to be bound 
in unless ordered, 

Rolling. Books to be rolled when necessary, care 
being taken to prevent “set off” of ink 

Sewing. All books must be sewn by hand “one 
sheet on” (all along) with unbleached linen thread 
of suitable thickness, over unbleached linen tapes 
Machine sewing will not he permitted The first 


two and last sections of every hook to be strengthened 


a 
at 
| 
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with strips of linen down the back. Three _— 

'4-inch in width, to be used for a Pott 8vo, four 
tapes for a Crown 8vo, and the number and width 
of tapes for books of larger size to be proportionately 
increased. 

Broken Secticns, Plates, etc. All sections broken 
at the back to be repaired with guards, and where 
necessary neatly cvercast before being sewn to the 
tapes; overcasting will not be allowed except for such 
cesses 

All single leaves, plates, maps and plans to be 
guarded with linen round the adjoining section and 
sewn through, and compensating guards added where 
necessary No pasting-on permitted. No charge to 
be made for the first twenty plates, etc., so guarded 
in any book unless the hook consists entirely (or 
almost entirely) of plates, 

All torn leaves and plates to be neatly repaired. 
Folded maps and plates to be dissected and mounted 
on linen 

End Papers. End papers to be of good stout paper 
of approved design with at least one plain: fiy-leaf 
between them and the printed matter The end 
papers to be made with a linen joint and sewn on 
as a section. Slips o€ good length to be pasted on 
to waste end-papers and these firmly secured within 
split boards, 

Forwarding. All leather-bound books to have 
French joints, tight flexible back (the leather to be 
attached directly to the back) and slightly rounded 
corners, unless otherwise ordered, or unless the 
books are printed on soft paper of poor quality, 
when they may have hollow backs with a thin leath 
er lining. Books bound in cloth or buckram to 
have hollow backs with linen linirgs. 

Cutting of Edges. Unless other instructions are 
given, all books to have the edges accurately cut, 
care being taken to leave the margins as wide as 
possible, and sprinkled or tinted with a color har- 
monizing with the materials used for covering. 

Lettering. All books to be lettered neatly on the 
back with os title, author’s name, classification 
number, and with the library stamp, which will be 
supplied by “the Librarian. The top of the classi- 
fication number to be at a uniform height of 1% 
inches from the tail of each book. All lettering to 
be directly on to the material which covers the 
back; no title-pieces to be used. The books to be 
neatly finished with blind fillets unless otherwise 
ordered. All pattern volumes to be accurately 
matched ‘n coler of materials and finishing No 
injurious composition to be used in finishing. 

Labelling. Library labels supplied by the Libra- 
rian to be carefully pasted in each hook according 
to mstructions. 

When the preceding illustrations are obviously 
inapplicable or undesirable, the binder is tc submit 
suggestion for binding, with estimate of cost, 

Materials All leathers (excent Persians) to con 
form to the Society of Arts standards. The Con- 
tractor must guarantee, or undertake to produce 
when required, the guarantee of the firm supplying 
the leather, that all skins used (1) have been tanned 
in sumach, or oak bark, or a mixture of the two, 
(2) are free from sulphuric or other mineral acids, 
(3) have been dyed with fast colors, (4) are genu- 
ine as described. Leathers not to be undvly pared 
down or unduly stretched in covering. All half 
and quarter-bound books to have cloth. sides to 
harmonize with color of leather used. The corners 
of half-nound books to be of full size and of the 
material used for the back. The cloth to he Win- 
terbottom’s best double binder’s “Imperial Morocco 
Cloth” and the buckram to be of the best linen. 
Colors of leather and cloth to be as directed. The 
glue to be best quality elastic glue. Boards to be 
good quality mnill-boards of suitable thickness. 

Rook Sises. The size of a book shall be deter- 
mined by the measurement of the pages and not 
of the boards 

No extra charge shall be made for two or more 
volumes bound in one, unless the thickness of such 
a volume exceeds one-half the width of the boards. 

Henry Bonn, Borough Librarian. 
Pustic Lisrary, Cruester Roan, Lonpon, N. 


In general it may be said of these specifi- 
cations that they go rather more fully into 
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the details of binding than specifications pre- 
pared by libraries in this country. The best 
customs of this country are followed, and it 
must be admitted that little criticism of the 
specifications can be made. It will be noted, 
under the head of “Broken sections,” that 
overcasting is not encouraged. In this coun- 
try there seems to be a growing tendency to 
overcast nearly all books, whether the signa- 
tures are broken at the back or not. Several 
binders claim that at least 90 per cent. of re- 
bound books should be sewed in this way. 
While there can be no doubt but that im- 
proved methods of overcasting have done 
much to overcome the bad effects of poor 
paper, it is open to question whether it is 
necessary to carry overcasting to as great an 
extent as some binders are doing. Perhaps 
a point halfway between the English and 
American custom might be better than either. 

Under the head of “Materials” it will be 
noted that all leather must conform to So- 
ciety of Arts standard. It must be regretted 
that in this country leather conforming to 
this standard is so hard to obtain. 

In this country book sizes are generally 
determined by the measurement of the book 
after it is bound. The English method of 
determining the size by measuring the pages 
seems to be fairer for all concerned. 


BRETTON WOODS CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


; Saturday, June 26 

Evening: Council. 

Monday, June 28 

Forenoon: Executive Board. 

Afternoon: American Association of Law 
Libraries. 

Evening: First General session. 

Tuesday, June 29 

Forenoon: Second General session. 

Afternoon: College and reference section; 
Children’s section; Trustees’ section 

Evening: Library school reunions. 

Wednesday, June 30 
Forenoon: Third General session. 

Afternoon: National Association of State 
Libraries; Catalog section. 

Evening: National Association of State Li- 
braries and American Association of Law 
Libraries; Children’s section. 

Thursday, July 1 
Mount Washington or Crawford Notch Day. 
Friday, July 2 

Forenoon: College and reference section; 
League of Library Commissions; Annual 
election. 

Afternoon: National Association of State 
Libraries ; Catalog section, 

Evening: Fourth General session. 

Saturday, July 3 

Forenoon: League of Library Commissions ; 
Council. 

Afternoon: Fifth General session 
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Monday, July 5 


Post-conference ‘Mountain 
coaching party starts 
POST-CONFERENCE, 1900 

The post-conference trip this year will con- 
sist of two parts. First, a coaching trip 
around the Presidential Range, covering 
much of the most beautiful portion of the 
White Mountain region, this to be followed 
by a trip to some point on the Maine coast 
between Portsmouth and Portland, for a 
stay of three or four days. This part is es- 
pecially planned for those from outside of 
New England who are not familiar with the 
beautiful Maine coast, and will prove a rest- 
ful finish to the trip for all. In the place 
chosen we shall endeavor to combine smooth 
beach, rugged cliffs, and forest-covered hills, 
with possibilities for tramping, climbing, rid- 
ing, trolley excursions, fishing and sailing. 

It is arranged, however, so that those who 
wish to take only the mountain coaching trip 
may omit the shore portion of the post-con- 
ference. The itinerary will be as follows: 

Leave Bretton Woods Monday, July 5s. 
8 am., by mcuntain wagons, each holding 11 
passengers, reaching Randolph, the northern 
hase of Mts. Adams and Madison, for lunch: 
from thence to Gorham (N. H.) for the 
night 

The second day’s route will be from Gor- 
ham to Jackson, through the beautiful “Glen” 
at the easterly base of Mt. Washington and 
Pinkham Notch. with stop at Crystal Cas- 
cade and Glen Ellis Falls. 

The third day from Jackson to Intervale 
or North Conway, where the fourth day will 
be spent in local excursions 

Friday morning. July 9, leave for seashore 
and spend from Friday evening until Tues- 
day morning. when party will go to Boston, 
where trip will end. 

The expense of this trip, covering every- 
thing from July 5 to 13, nine days, ahont $40 
Cost of coaching trip only, covering Tuly = to 
the morning of the oth, four days, including 
all expenses, about $25, probably somewhat 
less. 

For those who are travelling on certificate 
plan, arrangements will be made to leave the 
seashore on Monday, July 12, for Bretton 
Woods. From most New England and east- 
ern New York points the saving by using 
certificate plan will be so small that those 
taking the post-conference trip will probably 
decide to buy regular tickets. 

Those intending to take this trip, or the 
coaching part of it, will send $5 on account 
hefore Tune 18 to the undersigned, the rest 
to be paid at Bretton Woods before July 4. 
Trip will be limited to 75 people. 

Frepertrck W. Faxon, 
83 Francis street, Boston, Mass., 


Chairman A. L. A. Travel Committee. 


and Shore” 
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State Library Commissions 


MINNESOTA PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The Commission has issued its fifth bi- 
ennial report for the years 1907-1908 (60 p 
O.) 

The report deals first with the “field work” 
carried on by the Commission, which covers 
the aid given to public libraries, also the ad- 
visory and instrumental work of the Com- 
mission, its summer school for library train- 
ing, the periodical exchange, and the publica- 
tions issued and distributed for the benefit of 
public libraries. A summary of library pro- 
gress is also given. 

The second part of the report is devoted to 
travelling libraries, and is followed by statis- 
tics of circulation. 

During the biennial period covered by this 
report, 133 visits have been made to 109 libra- 
ries in 94 towns, making a total of over nine 
months spent in field work. Considerable 
library organizing has been done by the Com 
mission. 

The six weeks’. summer course carried on 
by the Commission was conducted with grati- 
fying results in the summers of 1007 and 
1 

The Commission enables libraries to dis- 
pose of their surplus magazines and receive 
numbers which they need by conducting a 
“clearing-house” for periodicals; 10,334 num- 
hers of periodicals have thus been distributed 

The value of the Commission’s work can 
he best understood when it is stated that in 
January, 1900, when active work of the Com- 
mission was begun, there were 30 public li- 
braries organized under the state law and 
supported by taxation: 5 free libraries sup- 
ported by associations, and 13 subscription 
libraries. There are now 75 public libraries, 
31 free libraries supported by associations, 
and the number of subscription libraries has 
decreased to to 

The travelling libraries work of the Com 


mission has been thoroughly systematized 
and effectively carried out 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPART 
MENT: EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
DIVISION 
Mr. Eastman’s report has been issued as 


“Bulletin 7, Public libraries 17." and is the 
state library’s “Report on public libraries, 
travelling libraries and study clubs,” for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1907. It appears in the 
goth report of the New York State Library, 
covering pages 621-648. Mr. Fastman re- 
ports 406 chartered or registered libraries; 
reports of 1282 libraries summarized, of which 
number 661 are free for lending. These free 
libraries are reported to contain 3,782, 609 
books, and to have circulated 14,968,722 vol- 
umes during the year. There were 321 libra- 
ries in §3 counties visited during the year. 
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These visits were undertaken by Mr. East- 
man and Mr. Wynkoop. 

“The staff of the Divisien co-operated with 
the New York Library Association as in pre- 
vious years in planning and carrying on 29 
small informal gatherings of librarians in 
different sections of the state.” 

Allotments of public money to the number 
of 326 were made, and paid to 319 libraries 
and branches, with two allotments to pay 
for select book lists distributed to free libra- 
ries. During the year 77 study clubs were 
registered, bringing the total number to 842. 

Arrangements were made for an increase of 
the visiting force by the appointment of two 
library organizers, 


NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The members gf the North Carolina Library 
Commission are as follows: Dr. James Y. 
Joyner, superintendent of public instruction; 
Mr. M. O. Sherrill, state librarian; Dr. Chas. 
Lee Smith, publisher; Mrs. Annie Smith 
Ross, librarian of the Charlotte Carnegie 
Library; and Louis R. Wilson, librarian of 
the State University. Its ‘officers are as fol- 
lows for the year: Louis R. Wilson, chair- 
man; Mrs. Annie Smith Ross, secretary; Dr. 
Chas. Lee Smith, treasurer. A field secretary 
will be elected soon to carry on the work. 
Offices will be found for the Commission in 
the State Library, 


TENNESSEE STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


Under the provisions of the act passed 
by the General Assembly for the creation of a 
State Free Library Commission the state 
librarian, Miss Mary Skeffington, and the 
state superintendent of Public instruction are 
ex-officio members. Gov. Patterson has ap- 
pointed as the three other members of the 
Commission, Miss Mary Hannah Johnson, the 
librarian of the Carnegie Library, of Nash- 
ville; Mrs. W. D. Beard, of Memphis, and 
Mr. G. H. Baskette, of Nashville. 

The State Library Gommission has for its 
purpose the promotion of the library interests 
in the state, to encourage the establishment 
and extension of free public libraries, school 
and travelling libraries by furnishing needed 
information and advice and rendering such 
other assistance as may be possible. The 
office of the Commission will be in the State 
Librarian’s office. 


State Library Associations 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


The regular monthly meeting of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association was 
held in the children’s room of the Public Li- 
brary on Wednesday, April 14, with the pres- 
ident, Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, in the chair. 
About 110 members and guests were present. 
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The secretary announced the election to mem- 
bership of Mr. Sloan D. Watkins and Mr 
S. M. Crofts, both of the Library of Con 
gress. The action of the executive committe: 
in regard to the spring outing meeting was 
also announced, namely, that a moonlight 
evening excursion down the river was being 
planned. 

The speaker of the evening was Prof 
William A. Wilbur, dean at George Washing- 
ton University. He chose as his subject, “Th: 
lyric influences in the ‘poets’ corner of the 
Library of Congress.” Dean Wilbur spoke 
of the quality of lyric poetry, its subjective 
character and the ethereal quality of its music 

After the conclusion of the paper, President 
Johnston presented his resignation, express- 
ing his deep regret at the necessity of sever 
ing a relation which had been so pleasant to 
him. The resignation was due to the fact 
that Mr. Johnston expects shortly to leave 
Washington to enter upon his duties as assict- 
ant librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library 

The students of the New York State Li- 
brary School, on their biennia! visit to Wash- 
ington libraries, were present at the meeting. 
At its close, the members of the Association 
had the pleasure of meeting them and the 
vice-director of the school, Mr. F. K. Walter 
Light refreshments were served and a very 
delightful hour spent. 

Cart P. P. Virtz. Secretar 


MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The “Papers and proceedings of the 1=th 
meeting of the Maine Library Association 
held at Orono, 19-20 November, 1908” (Ban 
gor, Me., 1008. 28 p. O.), has been issued, 
and presents some interesting and practical 
papers. Among them may be mentioned 
“How to care for the pamphlets,” by Jenni 
M. Cochrane; “What small Maine libraries 
can do for the larger ones,” by George T 
Little; “The problem of the new book,” by 
Frank H. Whitmore; and “Library legislation 
in Maine,” by Ernest W. Emery 

OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


At the meeting of the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation last November the suggestion that the 
state be divided into districts so that frequent 
meetings be held was enthusiastically dis 
cussed 

The first of the district meetings was held 
Feb. 12 in the public library of Washington 
Court House, the following libraries being 
included in the district: Chillicothe, Circle- 
ville, Greenfield. Wilmington, Hillsboro, Vel- 
low Springs, Xenia, S. & S. O. Library, An- 
ticch College Library, Springfield, London, 
Lebanon, Wittenberg College Library, Wash- 
ington Court Hcure. 

A cordial invitation from the librarian and 
the local board of trustees was sent to each 
librarian, requesting her to participate in the 
round-table meeting and to be the guest of 
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the library on that day. A list of topics was 
included, with the request that each librarian 
indicate in her reply those which she would 
like to hear discussed. The invitation was 
extended to include all library assistants and 
trustees 

The response to these letters was prompt 
and hearty. The fact that the day selected 
was a holiday made it pessible for more to be 
present and the attendance of 21 was gratify- 
ing. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
o'clock, Dr. W. E. Ireland, president of the 
local board of trustees, welcoming the guests 
in behalf of the board. Miss Metz, the libra- 
rian, also spoke The theme of Miss 
Downey’s opening talk was the development 
of the public library in Ohio. At the conclu- 
sior of her talk, the business portion of the 
meeting opened. The discussions were very 
general. Technical subjects were generally 
laid aside and personal experience was in re- 
quest. “Library advertising” brought forth a 
number of helpful ideas. “Library of Con- 
gress cards” was a subject of general inter- 
est. “Children in the library” and “Work 
with schools” resulted in a helpful discussion 
of methods and results; “Charging systems” 
were commented upon, and “Special subject 
lists and bulletins” proved a fruitful topic 
for discussion. 

4A pleasant feature of the day was the hour 
spent at the hotel where luncheon was served 
and a special table provided for the library 
guests. 

The afternoon session was also held in the 
library, and was devoted to the topics con- 
cerned with the purchase and acquisition of 
hooks. Special interest was manifested in the 
book discussions, the presence of the book 
committee of the Washington Court House 
brary board calling forth an animated dis- 
cussion of the topics “How to select hocks,” 
“Where we buy books and how,” “Reference 
books most used,” was also provocative of 
much discussion. 

Before the adjournment of the meeting a 
permanent organization was effected, Chilli- 
cothe being named as the next meeting place, 
and Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, librarian of the 
Chillicothe Public Library, chosen as chair- 
man 

The informality which prevailed throughout 
the discussions was a particularly happy feat- 
ure of the meeting. Among the gains of the 
district meetings must be placed, first, the 
step made toward librarians knowing each 
other and understanding each other’s work. 
It is another important item that the libra- 
rians themselves are in the movement, invit- 
ing the guests, leading the discussions and 
all taking part. There is no doubt great 
value in leetures and addresses if they are 
good, but there is also a peculiar power in 
that general participation to which every one 
contributes, 
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The libraries of Washington Court House 
and the surrounding cities are similar in se, 
scope and general purpose, and the problems 
of one were found to be common to all. The 
value of the state meetings is felt by all who 
have experienced the stimulus and inspiration 
which these always give, but the equal need 
of comparison of every day methods, ways 
and means specially adapted to one’s own 
small library, difficulties which another’s ex- 
perience may assist in eliminating are the 
-pecial province of the district meeting 

The presence of the local board of trustees 
offered another helpful suggestion. Library 
boards consist, as a rule, of busy men and 
wemen interested in the library from its prac- 
tical rather than its technical side. An out- 
sider is able many times to see what one on 
nearer view fails to discover, so suggestions 
from these are exceedingly valuable 
A. Mery. 


VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Ata meeting of the Co-operative Education 
Association of Virginia, at Newport News, 
in November, 1908, a temporary organization 
of the Library Association of Virginia was 
effected. Officers were elected, and the pres 
ident was given authority to appoint a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution and to plan 
for a meeting in the spring, at which a con 
stitution could be adopted and a permanent 
organization completed. This meeting was 
held April 10, 19009, in Richmond. At the 
afternoon session Mr. Edmund Pendleton, of 
the State Library board, presided, and Mr. 
W. C. Torrence was made secretary pro tem, 
in the absence of the regular secretary, Mr. 
W.. M. Black, of Lynchburg. Professor M. L. 
Renham, Jr., of Richmond, read a paper on 
the “Selection of books for libraries,” Dr. A. 
W. McWhorter, of Hampden-Sidney College, 
on the “Value of the library to the college 
student.” Mr. H. L. McManaway described 
the organization of the library at Toana, and 
advocated such a library for all the villages 
in the state. Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, state 
librarian, spoke upon the cordial relations 
between the State Library and the other li 
braries, and briefly outlined his plans for 


making the State Library more useful, year, 


by year, to the whole state. 

For the evening meeting the Association 
was gratified to have present Dr. Arthur F. 
Bostwick, chief of the Department of Circula- 
tion of the New York Public Library and 
former president of the American Library 
Association. Mr. Bostwick in his address 
brought out the ideals that are prevailing at 
the present time in the progressiv: libraries 
of the country, and suggested methods of 
conducting a movement for the expansion of 
lbraries in Virginia through the agency of 
the Library Association of Virginia. It was 
an excellent summary of what the modern hi 
brary is doing, and might do. The Library 
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Association of Virginia is indebted to the 
American Library Association for sending as 
a delegate to this opening meeting one whose 
enthusiasm and experience enables him to 
outline so clearly what might be done by the 
new association. The association begins with 
a membership of about 75. 

Wittam CLAYTON-ToRRENCE, 

Secretary pro tem. 


WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The next annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton Library Association will be merged into 
a Pacific Northwest Library Conference, rep- 
resenting the library interests of Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia. The con- 
ference will be held at the University of 
Washington Library, Seattle, on June 8, 9 
and 10, 1909, during the second week of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. The meet- 
ing will be one of importance. A program 
of unusual interest has been arranged, and it 
is urgently requested that all librarians of the 
Pacific Northwest co-operate. Any librarians 
who may be in the northwest at the time are 
urged to attend. 


brary Clubs 


CHICAGO zIBRARY CLUB 


At a meeting of the Chicago Library Ciub, 
held on the evening of April 8, the members 
and their friends had the pleasure of renew- 
ing or making the acquaintance of the presi- 
dents of the A. L. A., through the delightful 
illustrated address given by one who has 
been a frequent guest of the club while spend- 
ing the winter in Chicago. 

From a wide knowledge gained during her 
long activity in the library field, Mrs. Fair- 
child was especially fitted to present with 
great interest the striking personalities of the 
men who not only organized, developed, and 
shaped the course of the American Library 
Association, but also the library history on 
this continent, and whose influence has been 
so strongly impressed upon the world 
through their busy pens. 

With applause the members of the club 
greeted their presiding officer as his face ap- 
peared on the screen as an ex-president of 
the A. L. A. Mr. Andrews had the peculiar 
pleasure (?) of hearing his evlogy and “meet- 
ing himself face to face.” 

Five new members were added to the mem- 
bership roll. J. M. W., Secretary pro tem. 


LONG ISLAND LIRRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Long Island 
Library Club was held at the Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institute on April 15, at 8 p.m. 

After the treasurer's report for the year, 
the following names were submitted by the 
nominating committee for officers for the 
year 1909-10: president, Mr. George H. 
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Evans, Brooklyn Public Library; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Edward F. Stevens, Pratt Institute 
Free Library; secretary, Miss Edith Buck 
nam, Queensborough Library; treasurer, Miss 
Emma Baldwin, Brooklyn Public Library 
These were unanimously elected. 

Two new members were elected to the club, 
and Dr. Lucas, of the Museum of the Brook- 
lyn Institute, then welcomed the club to its 
building. and extended an invitation to :n- 
spect the various art rooms after the program 

There followed an address by Professor 
Henry P. Johnston, of City College, on “His 
toric Long Island.” 

After this the club adjourned to the library 
for a social hour and inspection of exhibits 

C. Sevven, Secretary 

SOUTHERN WORCESTER LIBRARY CLUB 

The spring meeting of the Southern Wor 
cester Library Club was held at the West 
borough Public Library, April 6, 1909 

Thirty persons were in attendance and to 
libraries represented. 

Miss Sonborger, president of the club, 
called upon Dr. E. B. Harvey, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the library, to open 
the meeting. He gave a brief outline of the 
library’s history and extended a cordial we! 
come to the visitors 

The important feature of the program was 
a talk on periodicals given by F. W. Faxon, 
of Boston. Many interesting suggestions 
were made —how to buy, what to buy, and 
how to use. The whole periodical field was 
concisely and intelligently covered 

Miss Lucy Day, acting librarian of the Bar 
croft Memorial Library, Hopedale, told in « 
most humorous way of the trials of a b 
ginner 

Mrs. Adelia M. Parker, librarian of the 
Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, read a pape: 
on the work at that library. 

The A. L. A. publications were on exhih: 
tion and for sale. 

F. Situ, Secretary. 


Library Scbools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA TRAINING 
SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA. 


The first lectures of the year were given 
during the last week of February by Miss 
Edna Lyman. Miss Lyman gave a selected 
course on Children’s work, illustrating many 
points by her charming story telling. In addi 
tion to the regular program she also gave 1 
spring entertainment to a company of invited 
guests. About fifty were present. 

In March Miss Plummer made her annual 
visit to the School, giving three valuable and 
stimulating lectures, which dealt more espe 
cially with the problems of the small library 
and the relation of the librarian to the stoff 
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The class had also the pleasure of hearing 
Miss Plummer’s paper, “The seven joys of 
reading,” which she had lately read at the 
\tlantic City meeting. 

T. Rankin, Director. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A pamphlet recently issued by the Drexel 
Library School, “Library school, Alice B. 
Kroeger, director” (23 p. O.), presents a 
synopsis of school work and requirements 
(1909-1910). Specimens of entrance exam- 
inations are included, with a description of 
the library department and illustrations. 


INDIANA SUMMER LIBRARY COURSE 


The Eighth Summer Library School con- 
ducted by the Public Library Commission of 
Indiana will be held at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., June 21st to July 3oth. Earl- 
ham College is delightfully situated for a 
summer school. In addition to the excellent 
library facilities at the college, there are -ev- 
eral public libraries near by which will prove 
interesting to library students. The college 
authorities will grant a two-fifth credit to all 
who complete the Summer Library School 
work. 

Those in charge of the instruction tm the 
Library School this year will be Chalmers 
Hadley, secretary Public Library Commission 
of Indiana, director; Miss Florence Rising 
Curtis, instructor in University of Tllinots 
Library School; Miss Carrie E. Scott, assist- 
ant organizer Public Library Commission; 
Mr. William Murray Hepburn, librarian of 
Purdue University Library. 

A new feature of the school this year will 
be a two weeks’ course in United States Doc- 
uments, conducted by Mr. Hepburn, librarian 
of Purdue University. Special students will 
be admitted to this work in addition to those 
enrolled for the regular six weeks’ course 

Livirg expenses at the Summer Library 
School will be unusually low, as the college 
provides room and board for $20 for the six 
weeks. 

Full information regarding the Summer 
Library School and its work may be obtained 
by writing to Chalmers Hadley, secretary 
Public Library Commission, Indianapolis, ind 

A small pamphlet “Summer school for li- 
brarians, eighth course, June 21 to July 30, 
1909,” has been recently issued, giving infor- 
mation as to the course. 


MINNESOTA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A summer school for library training will 
be held as usual under the auspices of the 
Commission at the State university, June 21 
to July 30. In the Minnesota Library Notes 
and News it is stated that the course will be 
under the general direction of the secretary 
of the Commission, who will also give the 
lectures on organization and administration 
Miss Martha Wilson, librarian of the Com- 
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mission, will give the instruction in cataloging 
and reference work. The lectures on classifi- 
cation and public documents will be given by 
Miss Miriam E. Carey, organizer of the Com- 
mission. For the course in book-selection 
and use of books, including children’s books, 
the Commission has becn fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of Miss Harriet Wood, libra 
rian of the Public Library at Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

An important feature of the school will be 
the visits to the libraries of St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Stillwater for practical demon 
stration of the methods used in different kinds 
of libraries, to the binderies, bookshons, and 
the publishing house of the H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

The course is open only to those holding 
library positions or under definite appoint 
ment to such positions. There is no tuition 
fee for students holding positions in Minne 
sota, but a fee of $10 is made by those regis 
tered from other states. 

PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOO! 

Eighteen of the students of 1909 started on 
the annual round of spring visits to libraries 
on March 27, this year to Philadelphia and 
Washington. As these trips are always taken 
at the time of the spring vacation, they are 
optional on the part of the students, and the 
time is planned so that a considerable amount 
of free time for general sightseeing is avail 
able. 

The 27th, 28th and part of the 20th were 
spent in Philadelphia, under the guidance of 
Miss Rathbone, the headquarters of the party 
being the building of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation, on 15th and Race streets, a very 
central location. 

The Free Library, and its Widener, Spring 
Garden and West Philadelphia branches were 
visited, also the Drexel Institute Library and 
Library School, and the Library and Ar 
cheological Museum of Pennsylvania Univer 
sity. At Drexel Institute the party enioved a 
tea given by the school, and at the Archzo 
logical Museum had the great pleasure of 
meeting Professor Hilprecht, who explained 
some of the treasures of the collection. On 
Sunday a party went out to Bryn Mawr Col 
lege, and were shown the librarv there. On 
the afternoon of the 29th Miss Rathbone for 
warded the party to Washington, where the 
director met them. Headquarters here were 
at 1827 I street, in the heart of a delightful 
residence district well supplied with car lines. 

The libraries assigned for visiting here were 
the Library of Congress, Public Library, the 
libraries of the Department of Agriculture, 
Smithsonian Institution, Georgetown Univer 
sity, Naval Observatory, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Medical Museum, and the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents and the Gov- 
ernment printer. Free time was occupied by 
boat trips to Mt. Vernon, and trolley trips to 
Alexandria, Arlington, Rock Creek Cemetery. 
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Baltimore, Annapolis, and visits to the White 
House, the Monument, the Corcoran Gallery, 
Central Market, the President's church, etc. 
Whenever there was a moment unfilled by 
these, it was spent at the Capitol, listening to 
the tariff debate or at the Library of Con- 
gress to see its evening lighting and work. 
Good weather, plenty of time, and the kind- 
ness of library hosts made the week entirely 
successful. 

Mr. H. H. B. Meyer (1902), chief bibliog- 
rapher of the Library of Congress, and Mrs. 
Meyer entertained the party at luncheon, in- 
cluding in the invitation all graduates of the 
school at work in the city, and the Rev. 
Henry J. Shandelle, of Georgetown Univer- 
sity Library, also invited the party to take 
luncheon on their day in Georgetown. An 
informal tea-dfiking at the Public Library 
meant a pleasant half hour with the librarian 
and staff. 

The return journey was made April 5th 
and the spring term began the next day. 

The visits to local libraries began on April 
16th, with one to the libraries of the Girls’ 
High School and Erasmus Hall High School. 
Other dates, subject to revision, are: 

April 21.— New York Public library, new 
building. 

April 23. — Brooklyn Public Library, admin- 
tration building and Leonard branch. 

April 30.— Long Island Historical Society; 

Brooklyn Public Library, Montagu branch. 
May 7.— New York Public Library, Chatham 

Square and Tompkins Square branches. 
May 14. — New York Public Library, Harlem 

and Washington Heights branches. 

May 21.— Children’s Museum and Brooklyn 

Institute. 

May 28.— Lenox Library and Union Settle- 
ment Library. 

June 4. — Newark Public Library. 

June t1.— Society and Mercantile Libraries 

The school had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing the New York State Library School on 
April 8th at a Kaffée-Klatsch in the class- 
rooms. 

Since the last report in February, Mr. W 
R. Eastman has given his usual course of 
lectures on Library buildings. 

Thirteen of the class are working together 
on a series of bulletins to be called “Children 
of other lands,” to be ready by the time of 
the Institute exhibitions, the last of May. 
Three bulletins for adults on “Immigration,” 
“The tariff” and “The woman question,” and 
for children on “African hunting-grounds,” 
“History of fire” and “Ranch life in the 
southwest” will be made under supervision, 
to be left with the school as a guide for fu- 
ture bulletin work. 

Entrance examinations for the class of 1910 
will be given on June tr. 

The Alumni supper will take place on June 
16 and commencement exercises on the even- 
ing of the 17th. Last year about 80 were pres- 
ent at the supper, and it is hoped that an 
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equal number may be welcomed this year, 
as it is one of the pleasantest reunions of the 


r. 

Miss Janet Bird ('94) has been appoinied 
assistant in the Library of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Miss Caroline F. Gleason ('04) announces 
her engagement to Mr. S. J. Humeston, of 
Montana. 

Miss Margarethe Fritz ('04), now librarian 
of one of the “popular” libraries of Berlin, 
had an article on the Pratt Institute Library 
and Library School in the supplement to the 
Centralblatt fiir Volksbibliothekswesen for 
November and December, 1908. 

Miss Marion L. Cowell ('o8) goes to the 
Carnegie Library of Duquesne, Pa., as first 
assistant. 

The death of Enid Lynne (née Saunders) 
(97) occurred on March 15, in Pittsburgh 
LIBRARIANS 
Mr. W. H. Duncan (‘or) has been ap- 
pointed librarian, of the Commercial High 

School, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Gilbert Ward (’08) goes to Cleveland 
in the fall as librarian of the Technical High 
School 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOI 


The annual trip of the senior class was 
made April 6 to 16. They visited libraries in 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Brooklyn, Montclair and Newark 

Since our last report the special lectures 
before the school have been as follows: 

February 23 and 24, a series of interesting 
and inspiring lectures by Miss Lutie F 
Stearns, of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, entitled “The library spirit,” “Regulate 
your hurry, “The problem of the boy and of 
the girl,” and “Some phases of western li 
brary work.” 

April 21 a practical lecture on “The mend- 
ing and binding of books,” by Cedric Chivers 

April 22, Professor W. M. Smallwood, 
Ph.D., gave a lecture in two parts, “Popular 
biological books for a small library” and 
“Some bibliographic sources for biological 
study.” Mary J. Srprey, Director 


Reviews 


Sornettr, Atrano. I primordi della stampa 
in Bologna; Baldassare Azzoguidi. Bo 
logna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1909, xx, 243 p 
O. (Biblioteca Storica Bolognese, no. 13) 
Sig. Sorbelli gives us with this work the 

first installment of a series on the Bolognese 

printers of the 15th century. It is prefaced 
by a short sketch of the culture of the city 
during that eventful period. The author then 
proceeds to the life of the first printer in 

Rologna, Baldassare Azzoguidi, which he 

draws in some detail, giving in addition an 

account of his family—which was well 

known —and of his descendants. Some 48 
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documents relating to the affairs of the 
printer and his family are printed in an ap- 
pendix. 

The printing operations of Azzoguidi ex- 
tended only for a decade, from 1471 to 1481 
The first book from his press is shown by the 
author to have been the Ovid of 1471, despite 
claims which have been urged for a Reper- 
torium juris of Petrus de Monte. There 
seems to have been a printer’s error in the 
colophon of the latter work, which should 
read 1475 instead of 1465. This the author 
shows on the authority of contemporary doc- 
uments, and it must be said that he apparently 
proves his case. In this decade Azzoguidi 
printed 20 books which can be assigned to his 
press without doubt. Nine others are ascribed 
to him with more or less of question, and 
eight more Sorbelli mentions, while declaring 
them not the products of Azzoguidi’s office. 
All are in one character, a round Roman let- 
ter, of which excellent reproductions are 
given in the plates. Proctor distinguished two 
fonts, but Sorbelli endeavors to refute this 
opinion, maintaining that the differences are 
too minute to be called actual discrepancies. 

A most elaborate description of each work 
fills the second half of the volume. The loca- 
tion of all known copies of each is given, and 
there are abundant references to the litera- 
ture of incurabula wherein these specimens 
are discussed. The only editio princeps of 
any note, in addition to the Ovid, is the Dio- 
dorus Siculus of 1472. The 20 undisputed 
products of this press show the usual variety 
of Italian publishing firms of the period. The 
classics printed were Ovid, Diodorus and 
Tacitus; Petrarch and Boccaccio both appear, 
and there is the usual admixture of law and 
theology in the remaining items. Facsimiles 
are given of several pages from different 
books. There are good indices 

The chief criticism which presents itself is 
the almost extravagant description of the 
various books listed. The author recognizes 
that this criticism may be made, and endeav- 
ors to defend himself by the assertion that 
these minute studies are never superfluous so 
long as they throw new light on the mar- 
vellous art of printing. Some reserve in these 
matters is, however, worth considering. When 
14 pages of comparatively small type are de- 
voted to the Ovid of 1471, which has already 
been abundantly described over and over 
again by others, we may well feel that the 
sense of proportion has been lost. But bib- 
liographers are a hardy lot, and will doubt 
less welcome these minute and lengthy studies 
of each work of the first so years of the art 

Warner 


Wronc, George M., and Langton, H. H., ed 
Review of historical publications relating to 
Canada. Vol. xmt., 1909. 


There is a story told of a certain American 
man of letters, that he stood one day on the 
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Goat Island side of Niagara and, striking an 
impressive attitude, apostrophized the Cana- 
dian boundary to some such effect as this: 
“L look across the cataract to a country with 
out a history!” It might be interesting to 
push that incredulous gentleman into a cor- 
ner, and stand over him with this formid- 
able review of one year’s historical publica- 
tions relating to Canada. Would he recant? 
Not he! If the prophet Parkman had spoken 
to him in vain, why should he heed the sons 
of the prophet? 

Now this attitudinizing sceptic (if he ever 
existed, which is not free from doubt) does 
not represent the views of the majority as to 
the reality of Canadian history. His is mere 
ly a minority report, not to say an apocryphal 
report. Yet it is possible that among the 
majority might be found a considerable rem- 
nant that would vote for the reality of Cana 
dian history, with a mental reservation. To 
such as these the review so ably edited by 
Professor Wrong, of Toronto University, 
and Mr. Langton, the University librarian, 
might be profitably recommended. If it did 
not convince them that Canadian history was 
not merely a reality, but a reality of formid- 
able and many-sided proportions, then they 
must be past all human aid. Indeed, to any 
of us this record of a single year’s historical 
publications relating to such a comparatively 
young country must come as more or less of 
a revelation. One is prone to forget that 
many historical dramas have been staged on 
this northern theater, and that Parkman's 
Ir volumes, so far from exhausting the field, 
are the record of but a single group. 

Apart from the practical usefulness of this 
review, as an authoritative guide to the char- 
acter and quality of the year’s product of 
Canadian historical literature, it has a special 
interest in the light it throws upon the attitude 
of the Canadian people toward their present 
day problems. The very titles of some of 
the works reviewed are significant. One may 
read between the lines of such titles as “The 
Kingdom of Canada,” “Shall Canada always 
be a dependency of the Empire ?,” “Lessons 
from the colonial conference,” and “The 
Canadian flag,” the growing consciousness 
among Canadians of their national stature 
and national obligations. Canada stands to- 
day upon the threshold of a new era in her 
history, and he would be a rash prophet who 
dared to predict what the next decade may 
bring forth. 

The comprehensiveness of this review may 
be judged by the principal divisions, each 
embracing a number of titles: Canada’s rela 
tions to the Empire; The history of Canada; 
Provincial and local history; Geography, sta 
tistics and economics; Archxology, ethnology 
and folk-lore; Ecclesiastical history, educa- 
tion and bibliography. It will be seen that 
history is interpreted in the broadest sense of 
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Library Economy and bistory 


PERIODICALS 
California Libraries, News Notes, will is- 
sue its April number some time in May, so 
that a full account of the California Library 
Association’s annual meeting may be in- 
cluded. 


lowa Library Quarterly, October-December, 
1908, contains “On nature books,” by Bertha 
M. H. Shambaugh; “Nature books for chil- 
dren,” by Etta M. Bardwell; “The useful arts 
and the public library,” by Carlton Sias. 


Library Work, January, gives further in- 
formation with regard to the plans for co- 
operative cataloging as undertaken by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. The statement is 
here made that fiction catalogs of 2000 titles 
at the rate of $80 per 1000 copies, or 1200 
titles at $60 per 1000, will be furnished to 
libraries through this co-operative scheme. 
Plans for a juvenile catalog, similar to the 
fiction catalog already issued, are now under 
way. The “Bibliography and digest of cur- 
rent library literature, October to December, 
1908,” is also included in this number. 


New York Libraries, April, contains “The 
one thing needful,” by Mrs. Salome Cutler 
Fairchild; “Money making for the smallest 
libraries,” by Frances Hobart; “Reading for 
invalids,” by Martha Thorne Wheeler, and 
“Fifty biographies for a small library,” com- 
piled by Mrs. Julia Scofield Harron; also, 
“Easy books and picture books,” by Clara 
W. Hunt; and “Notes on some recent state 
publications of interest,” by F. L. Tolman. 


Vermont Library Commission Bulletin, 
March, contains two brief articles — “Books 
for men,” by Kate W. Barney; and “Books 
for children,” by Lucy D. Cheney. 


Library Assistant, April, contains “The 
subject classification,” by Henry T. Coutts, 
which studies in a practical way the scheme 
presented in Brown’s manual, “Subject classi- 
fication.” The chief value of Brown's sys- 
tem is claimed to lie in its adaptability to 
large and small libraries. 


Library Association Record, April, contains 
“Library economy in the sixteenth century,” 
by W. R. B. Prideaux; and “Library staff 
guilds and meetings,” by W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, in which the advantages of the guilds 
formed by the library staffs for this improve- 
ment and development are considered. The 
two examples of such library guilds consid- 
ered most worthy of emulation are those of 
the Croydon and Islington libraries. 


Library World, April, contains “German 
public libraries,” by T. E. Maw, a brief ac- 
count of the establishment of public libraries 
in Germany, and of the beginnings of the 
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German library movement; part 3 of Robert 
D. Macleod’s “The preservation of books in 
libraries,” and another contribution to the 
discussions on British and American libraries 
which have recently occupied considerable 
space in the pages of this periodical; the 
ninth part of R. A. Peddie’s index catalog to 
“Fifteenth century books” is also presented. 


Bulletin du Bibliophile, February, contains 
the fifth contribution to J. B. Martin’s con- 
tinued article, “Incunabula in private libra- 
ries.” 

Bolletino delle biblioteche popolari, April, 
contains “Lo stato, le biblioteche popolari e 
le altre integratrici della scucla,” by C. Cor- 
radini, in which the relations of the library to 
the state and to public education are briefly 
discussed. 

Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Febru- 
ary, contains an article dealing with division 
of labor in scientific libraries. A good deal 
of clerical work, which takes up most of the 
time of many librarians, might be as well and 
more cheaply done by assistants. The aim 
to maintain the “dignity” of the profession 
has often led to the application of “biblio- 
thecal science” to the extent of cataloging the 
constitution of a bowling club with the same 
scientific accuracy as incunabula. An appre- 
ciative article on Karl Schaarschmidt, wh« 
died last December at the age of 86, recounts 
his services in the University Library at 
Bonn since 1854, where he did much to im- 
prove administration and extend the use of 
the library, especially through inter-library 
loans. 

The number for March is mainly devoted 
to W. Erman’s elucidation of the “general 
principles for the increase of Prussian state 
libraries.” The author’s principal point is 
the very sensible one that, given the limited 
financial means at disposal, adjustment to 
existing conditions is a necessity, and the 
available means should be so divided among 
the libraries that the greatest possible use 
may be effected. But funds for acquisitions 
for Prussian university libraries are at pres- 
ent absolutely inadequate. The late Althoff’s 
plan of specialization is revived in the sug 
gestion that each university library make 
some particular science its special field 


Folksbiblioteksbladet, the Swedish quarter- 
ly, vol. vi1., no. 1, January-March, 1909, has 
a lengthy review on Miss Valfrid Palmgren’s 
recent volume cn “Libraries and popular edu- 
cation in the U. S.” (Bibliotek och folkupp- 
fostran. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt & séner, 
1908.) The fourth instalment of “Swedish 
librarians” deals with Miss Maria Larsen, of 
the Public Library of Gothenburg. There is 
an article on Vestervik City Library, besides 
the usual book reviews. 


For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger, the Nor- 
wegian quarterly, 


Tanuary 


vol. 3, no. I, 
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March, 1909, has an article by Miss M. Lar- 
sen, Throndhjem, on the modern library 
movement, and another on “Travelling libra- 
ries for sailors,” by Rev. J. A. Ottesen. Ex- 
tensive news from the library field bear wit- 
ness to the steady growth of the library 
movement in Norway. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Atlanta (Ga.) Carnegie L. (Rpt year 
1908.) Added 6922 v. (by gift 457, by pur- 
chase 5253); total 41,478. Issued, home use 
164,600. Registration (adult) 2925; lib. cards 
in force 22,439. Expenses $10,200 (salaries 
$0046.25, books $5287.56, fuel $658.06, light 
$956.52). 

During the year over 4000 new members 
were added to the library and over 84,000 
people used the reference and reading rooms. 
In the children’s room the circulation shows 
an increase of 4717 over the circulation of 
1907. The popularity of the department is 
shown by the increased membership of over 
1000 children. Over 4000 new members have 
been added to the whole library during the 
year. The karge growth of the library has 
necessitated scme changes in the arrange- 
ments of the circulating department. 

A duplicate pay collection covering new 
fiction was placed at the disposal of its bor- 
rowers during the year. As many of these 
beoks of the rent collection may be taken as 
the borrower wishes. 

Systematic work with the blind people of 
Atlanta was begun in May. The library has 
not yet been able to purchase any books in 
raised type, but a collection of 35 or 40 books 
has been lent by the Cincinnati Public 
Library. 

A collection of books has been deposited 
in each of the 11 fire stations of the city. The 
number of books varied according to the 
number of men in the station. and the books 
were returned by the courtesy of the fire 
chief, who offered to exchange the books 
when necessary, allowing the use of a fire 
wagon for the purpose. 

The work of the reference department has 
been especially gratifying; increased use has 
been made of this department by students. 
In the reading-room there were 60,680 per- 
sons registered, showing an increase of 13,- 
804 visitors over 1907. In the cataloging de- 
partment there have been cataloged and clas- 
sified 6972 books. 

In connection with inter-library loans, 94 
velumes have been loaned and 14 volumes 
borrowed. Of these 14 volumes, 12 came 
from the Library of Congress and one each 
from the library of Brown University and 
of Harvard University 

This is Miss Rankin’s first report as libra- 
rian. 

Attleborough (Mass.) P. L. (Rpt. — year 
1908.) Added 1244 (gifts 44); total not 
given. Issued, home use 40,332. Registra- 
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tion (from Nov. 11, 1907, to Jan. 1, 1900) 
3053. Expenses $6500 (salaries $2697, books 
and magazines $1918.66, electric light $415.78. 
coal $556.11) 


A new feature of the library's work this 
year has been the publication of a Ouarterly 
Bulletin. ‘The circulation in the children’s 


room is about ore-third the total for the en 
tire library. 


Brown University L. The cornerstone of 
the new hbrary at Brown University, erected 
in memory of the late Secretary of State 
John Hay, and known as the Hay Memorial 
Library, was laid with appropriate exercises 
on April 30. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent William H. P. Faunce, Chancellor Ar- 
nold B. Chase, William C. Lane, librarian of 
Harvard University; Harry L. Koopman, li 
brarian of Brown University, and Charles F 
Hughes, Jr., of the class of ’o9 

The building is elsewhere described in 
these columns. 


Burlington (Ja.) P. (22d rpt 
year 1908.) Added 1674 (gifts 304, by pur 
chase 1070); total 29,506. Issued, home use 
79,256 (juv. 20,187). New registration 4943 
Receipts $8091.06; expenses $6013.83 (light 
$316.05, books $1081.48, binding $677.17, =a! 
aries $2910.98). 

In the children’s department nothing new 
has been attempted, but every effort has been 
made to strengthen the work along sub 
ordinate lines. The work of the deposit sia 
tions has been satisfactory. Within the year 
24 classes from the various grammar schools, 
numbering 292 pupils, have received library 
instruction, 


Burlington, Vt. Fletcher F. L. (35th rot 
— 1008.) Added 940 (gifts 96); total 33,030 
Issued, home use 42,688 (fict. and juv. 31. 
145.) 

The use of the children’s room has is 
creased; 74 volumes have been added to its 
collection. “Bulletins illustrating anniversary 
days and giving attractive reading lists have 
been duly provided. Nearly every afternoon 
the sterecscopic views are in constant use.” 

This is the first report of Mr. George Dana 
Smith, who succeeded Miss Hagar as libra 
rian after her death. 


Concord (N. H.) P. (Rpt.—year 
1908.) Added 1225 (net gain 413); total 
29,491. Issued, home use 96,091 (fict. about 
70 per cent.). 

“It is surprising that the use of the library 
has increased during 1908, as the comfort of 
readers and the efficiency of our service ar« 
hindered by our cramped quarters, and as 
cheap attractions have multiplied in town 

“Last winter, when it was called dull time 
in Concord, we imagined that people might 
have unoccupied ikon when they would like 
to resort to a cheerful, warm place stocked 
with newspapers and magazines; therefore, 
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in the hope of making the library of more 
good to a greater number, we kept open till 
9 o'clock during February and March. Plac- 
ards advertising this privilege were taken by 
the librarian to the railroad shops, the manu- 
factories and quarries, the pool-rooms and 
restaurants, the corner groceries and the 
Main street stores. The experiment was not 
a success; no new element was drawn to the 
library, and the reading room often had a 
deserted look during this hour when we had 
hoped to see it crowded.” 


Dayton (O.) P. L. (Rpt. — 1907-08) from 
libn’s summary). Added sooo; total 75,412 
Issued, home use 276,256 (non-fict. 48 per 
cent.). No. active borrowers 13,000 

“Regular bulletins of new books have been 
issued to shops, «clergymen and_ teachers. 
Special lists have been prepared on special 
days, Sunday school study, and on various 
subjects requested for young people, and on 
architecture and the building trades 

“The school department now sends books 
to every school room in the city, and its work 
has so increased that it was necessary in 
January, 1900, to move the department out 
of the library building to a room two blocks 
off, pending the increase of space at the main 
building.” 

A first step has been taken toward the de- 
velopment of a special technical reference 
room, by the segregation of some 50 or more 
technical journals. 


— The library has issued a pamphlet, “A sum- 
mary of the relation of the two branches of 
Dayton’s educational system, schools and li- 
brary,” by Linda M. Clatworthy, the libra- 
rian (11 p. O.). This pamphlet presents the 
subject under consideration under the fol- 
lowing heads: Direct service to children; 
Service to principals and teachers; Branch 
libraries in school buildings ; Direct co-opera- 
tion between library and school. The school 
library department was fhe first part of the 
library's service to children to be developed 
It started in 1897 with a nucleus of books 
from which teachers were invited personally 
to select each a few volumes for deposit in 
the school room. 

The department has grown to larger pro- 
portions than the children’s department itself 
Small collections are now sent to every public 
grade and kindergarten school room in the 
city. The libraries for each class room are 
small, containing usually only one-half as 
many hooks as there are children. The li- 
brary gives special service to principals and 
teachers by allowing them special privileges 
in borrowing books, as many as fo at a time 
for one month being allowed them. A spe- 
cial reference library for the use of the teach- 
ers has been established and a teachers’ 
Bulletin has been issued. Library courses 
have heen offered to students in the Normal 
school since 1903. 
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Des Moines (la.) City L. In the Register 
and Leader, of Des Moines, Iowa, for April 
25, a full account is given of the library’s 
work. The library had its beginning in 1867 
as an association library; after a struggling 
existence in this capacity the library was 
transferred to the city in 1883. The library 
now contains 43,928 volumes, and its work is 
carried on by a staff of 12. The total number 
of books issued in 1908 was 195,506. In 1903 
the library was moved into its new building, 
which it at present occupies. In the reading 
and reference room the library has a consid- 
erable collection of pamphlet material on 
municipal government, banking and currency 
questions and other topics of current interest 
These pamphlets are in demand by students. 


Howard University. Carnegie L. Cere- 
monies attendant on the breaking of ground 
for the new $50,000 library building, the gift 
of Mr. Carnegie to the Howard University, 
were held on the university campus on April 
17. Several hundred of the students of the 
institution were present and there were a 
number of distinguished guests. 

Among the speakers were Dr. W. P. Thir- 
kield, president of the University; District 
Commissioner Macfarland, Justice Barnard, 
and Secretary Ballinger, of the Interior De- 
partment. 


Indiana. Libraries. New library buildings 
have been erected in Connersville, Liganier 
and Linton. The Connersville Public Library 
cost $17,500, and is constructed of dark brown 


brick with white limestone trimmings. Room 
divisions are made simply by low book 
shelves, giving a spacious, cheerful effect 


with plenty of light and air. Fireplaces in 
the adult and children’s rooms give an added 
air of comfort, and, with tinted walls and 
stained oak woodwork, the whole effect is 
one of excellent taste. 


Indiana State L. It is stated in the /n- 
dianapolis News that owing to the curtail 
ment in the library’s appropriation of $700 a 
year the work of collecting data concerning 
the early history of Indiana which is being 
carried on by the librarian must suffer. It 
will affect this work especially because the 
shortage comes within the fund which is 
partly used for this purpose. The cut in the 
appropriation has come at a specially wun- 
desirable time, as display within the library 
of valuable early Indiana documents pur- 
chased from the estate of Charles B. Lasselle, 
of Logansport, was being planned for. 

The Lasselle collection is regarded by Mr 
Brown as the most valuable of early histor- 
ical matter yet found in the state. It contains 
a large number of original documents relative 
to the affairs of the Northwest Territory, 
when Vincennes was the capital. Many of 
the documents contain the signature of Will- 
iam Henry Harrison. Most of the docu- 


ments are written in French, and the work 
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of translation will be undertaken as soon as 
the library force can give its attention to the 
collection. The collection contains a number 
of licenses issued to traders among the early 
Indians, and numerous names treated as more 
or less sacred nowadays are handled in the 
documents as if they were matters of minor 
importance. 

Laconia (N. H.) P. L. (6th rpt. — year 
1908; in 16th rpt. of city officers, p. 84-95.) 
Added 1045 (928 purchased, 117 by gift); 
total 14,533. Issued, home use 39,918. New 
registration 447; total no. of borrowers 3468. 
Receipts (general fund) $6310.91; expenses 
$4180.47 (salaries $1904.55, binding and re- 
binding $135.70, printing and _ stationery 
$246.12, lighting $152.02, periodicals $198.15, 
books $671.30) 

There were 67 non-fiction cards issued dur- 
ing 19008, making a total number of 350 non- 
fiction cards in force; there were 3 students’ 
cards issued, 9 teachers’ cards issued, 7 trus- 
tees’ cards issued and 2 “deposit” cards were 
issued 

In circulation there was a gain of 4199, or 
nearly 12 per cent., over that of the previous 


year. This gain was wholly in fiction and 
fairy tales. The year is especially notable in 
that it marks the fifth year that the library 
has occupied the Gale Memorial Library. The 
children’s room has not yet been fitted up 
and furnished. More stack room is needed 


Lancaster (Mass.) Town L. (46th rpt 
1908-1909.) Acded go4 (by purchase 642, 
gifts 262); total 35,134. Issued, home use 
17.754. Registration 231; total registration 
755. Receipts $2434.72; expenses $2434.82 
(books $1342.26, salaries $693.60) 

The circulation for the year shows a small 
increase over that of last year. In March 
the library co-operated with the effort made 
in Clinton in connection with the tuberculosis 
exhibition. “A large picture poster was 
made, decorated with pictures of various 
open-air camps and giving the date and place 
of the exhibition, with a list of books and 
articles on tuberculosis. All of our books on 
the subject were displayed on a table, to 
gether with the leaflets to be given away 
Although a great deal of interest was shown 
at the time, it has seemed not to be lasting, 
for althouch the books were kept on shelves 
in the reading room over three months none 

as ever taken out.” 

Lawrence (Kans.) F. P. L. (4th rpt.— 
1908.) Added 9646; total 9508. Issued, home 
use 45,122. Receipts $2895.32; expenses 
$3170.24 (deficit $274.92, salaries $1657, books 
and magazines $428.58, binding $403.44, pe- 
ricdicals $129.95, printing $59.75). 

“Among books purchased were 146 vol- 
umes of back numbers of periodicals —vol- 
umes necessary toward the completion of our 
periodical files. These files will doubtless be 
completed by another year, making this a 
valuable reference department.” 
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Lodi, Cal. Carnegie L. The corner-sto: 
of the new Carnegie library will be laid with 
appropriate ceremonies on the afternoon of 
April 23 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. (31st rpt. — 
ending Sept. 1, 1908.) Added 71,165 (gifts 
1060, purchase 15,479). Issued, home us: 
785,860. Total registration 238,720 

During the year 38,626 books were issued 
174,300 times by 429 teachers in 53 graded 
public schools, 1 state normal school, 4 high 
schools, 1 school for the deaf, 3 parochial 
schools and tt Sunday schools 

The library is indebted to Judge J. M 
Pereles, who has always shown unflagging 
interest on its behalf, for a donation of $50 
for the blind 

New York P. L. According to the Nez 
York Sun for May 1 Comptroller Metz has 
reported to the Board of Estimate that the 
city has as yet only secured §§ sites of the 
78 buildings offered by Andrew Carnegie, 
and that in purchasing these has overrun the 
original estimate of the city’s expense in sup 
plying sites and books for the total number 
of these buildings, which was figured at 
about $2,000,000. He figures that by the time 
the city gets the remaining sites the cost will 
be $3,387,535. 

A report was also read from A. T. Briggs, 
agent for the Carnegie library sites, saying 
that the increase in the estimates was due to 
the fact that the city had delayed in buying 
sites which were offered at the time the 
Carnegi@ gift was made, and that in the 
meantime the prices had advanced. He 
added that the delay will cost Mr. Carnegi: 
$880,000 more because of the increased cost 
of labor and building materials. 

Mr. Briggs asked for an immediate appro 
priation of $510,000 for 12 library sites, bu! 
it was decided to lay the matter over for 
two weeks. 

New York P. L. Circulating Dept. It has 
been decided by the Committee on circulation 
to form a smali advisory committee of ladies 
in connection with each branch library, to give 
aid and advice, in consultation with the libra 
rian-in-charge and with the approval of th: 
library authorities, regarding the decoration 
of the library buildings. The matters on 
which these committees are expected to act 
will include the provision of flowers, mural 
decorations or framed pictures for the wall 
casts or other objects of art, and the like 

The attractiveness and usefulness of the 
branch libraries may be greatly increased bv 
tasteful embellishments, but the library has no 
funds, nor have the members of its staff the 
time, to make a study of the best way to 
effect this and to carry it out practically. It 
has been thought that this work would appeal 
especially to those who have become inter 
ested in the library through connection wit! 
its work or knowledge and appreciation of 
what it is trying to do for the city 
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A friend of the library has offered a con- 
siderable sum as the nucleus of a fund for 
the purposes above mentioned. 


New York State L. goth rpt. — year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1907.) ( In 3 v., v. 1, rpt. of 
the director and supplements, 1-6.) Added 
19,953; total 427,757 (in law lib., added 3291: 
total 81,858; in gen. lib., added 11,017; total 
264,386 ; lib. school collection, added 384; total 
2692; lib. for the blind, added 527; total 2212; 
travelling libs., added 4734; total 86,609). 
The duplicate collection during 1907 estima- 
ted about 172,470 volumes. The total number 
of manuscripts is estimated at about 265,000; 
and of pamphlets at about 196,425. There 
were 35,184 books lent from general medical 
and law libraries: 7589 from the lib, for the 
blind; 40,377 for travelling libs. (there were 
779 travelling libs. sent out). Appropriations 
amounted to $148,200; expenses 145,841.35; 
(salaries $84,813.49; books, serials and bind- 
ing $32,488.30; grants to libraries $28,539.56). 

Designs for the new Education building 
were submitted and, as a result of the second 
competition, the design submitted by Palmer 
and Hornbostel was finally accepted. In the 
report of the Order Department, the history 
of the Accessions record is given. The cat- 
aloging report shows 33.901 new cards added 
to the catalog, and 15,176 volumes shelf-listed 
during the year. 

The card index to scientific literature issued 
by the Concilium Bibliographicum at Zurich 
has been received and filed. 

The medical library shows an increase of 
1049 volumes, making a total number of 
17,389. The Legislative reference section, the 
headship of which was resigned by Dr. Robert 
H. Whitten and assigned to Mr. Frederick D. 
Bramhall, contains over 7500 articles and 
pamphlets. Supplements are included in the 
first volume covering Reports on public libra- 
ries, travelling libraries and study clubs, 1907; 
21st annual report of the New York State Li- 
brary School, 1907; Library building plans; 
Reading list on Scotland; Best books of 1906; 
Catalogue of the Duncan Campbell collections. 
(These supplements have been issued sepa- 
rately and noted in the L. 3.) 

Vol. 2 contains supplement 7, Van Rensse- 
laer Bowier manuscripts. 

Vol 3 contains supplement 8, Digest of 
governors’ messages: supplement 9, Index of 
legislation, 1907, 


Newton (Mass.) F. L. (Rpt.— 1908.) 
Added 4947; total 71.778. Issued, home use 
247,470 (cirevlation of photographs 7368; cir- 
culation of lantern slides 1045). New regis- 
tration 2131; total registration, 11,792. Re- 
ceipts $15,886.30; expenses $15,882.47 (sala- 
ries $8,310; binding $1059.21 ; books $1921.57). 

The circulation for 1908 shows more than 
26 per cent. gain. The increase in the use of 
hotographs and other pictures is over 2500. 
Three new deposit stations have been opened, 
making in all 10 deposit stations in different 
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parts of the city. Five Sunday-schools have 
used the library for selection of 25 to 75 
hooks at a time. One branch was moved into 
a room in one of the schools, which was 
provided by the city. The duplicate pay col 
lection has continued its popularity 


Oklahoma City Carnegie L. (8th rpt.— 
year ending Feb. 28, 1908, supplied by libn.). 
Added 839, 88 govt. pubs.; total 11,210 v., 
2782 govt. pubs. Issued, home use 47,767 
Readers’ cards added 1254; total no. cards in 
force 10,202. Receipts $6873.53; expenses 
$5752.82: books and periodicals $1717.43; 
adnvinistration $3100.16). 

Report, eighth, year ending Feb. 28, 1900. 
Added 839 volumes and &8& government pub- 
lications: total 11,210 volumes and 2782 gov 
documents. 

Issued for home use 47,767. Readers’ 
cards 1254; total number of cards in force 
10,302. Receipts $6873.53; expeditures $5752- 
82, of this $1717.43 was for new books and 
periodicals and renewals of same; adminis- 
tration was $3100.16. 

Owing to the fact that since May 14, 1908, 
the building has been undergoing an addition 
and remodeling; the portion left for the ac- 
commodation of the library has been without 
heat, without artificial light, and the crowded 
condition has interfered with all work of the 
library. 

The addition is $35,000 from Mr. Carnegie 
to the $25,000 given for the original building 


Omaha P. L. and Museum. (32d annual 
report for the year 1908; supplied by libra- 
rian.) Added 5348; total 81,675. Issued, 
home use 256,462: total number of borrow- 
ers 13,573. Visitors to reference and reading 
rooms 69,4590. The library maintains a bind- 
ery in which 4081 books were bound at an 
average cost of 44 cents per vol. Income 
$25,236.88; expenses $25.236.88. 

The circulation of the library was the 
largest of any year since the opening of the 
library, an increase over 1907 ot 28,048 The 
circulation to children was 45,726 and to the 
schools (public and private) 53,542. Ther: 
were 8560 pictures circulated in schools. The 
library has few outside points of distribution 
except the schools. 

The teachers’ training class continues to 
meet at the library for instruction in library 
methods, the work being substituted for 
American literature. 

The library has added this year a collection 
of Danish books and periodicals, the begin- 
ning of a collection of sheet music, and has 
received from the Omaha Society of the 
Fine Arts a collection of stereopticon slides 
relating to Spanish art to be used for circu- 
lation among the clubs of the state. 

The Medical Society voted the sum of 
$100 for the use of the medical department, 
and the Western Medical Review has pre- 
sented all medical books received for review. 


Oregon. Library Icgislation. The value of 
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the Oregon library tax law is advocated by 

F. Carleton, of Salem, Oregon, in an arti- 
cle which appeared in the magazine of School 
and Home Education and which is quoted in 
a recent Salem paper. From this article we 
make the following quotation : 

“Many of the states have laws requiring a 
certain amount to be raised by taxation for 
school libraries, but usually we find these laws 
are weak in some detail, so that either the tax 
is not levied regularly, the choice of books 
is not made by competent persons, or the 
necessary provisions are lacking for the deliv- 
ery of the books. In Oregon the county court 
of each county must levy annually a tax that 
will amount to not less than 10 cents for each 
child of school age in the county. The tax 
is levied and collected in the same manner 
and by the same officers as are the taxes for 
other county expenses. Many counties have 
increased their amount, some levying a tax 
amounting to 25 cents per capita, and the 
library fund for individual districts is also 
increased by entertainments and gifts. 

On a certain day the county superintendent 
apportions the amount among the districts 
of the county, and then notifies each district 
of its share. The directors of the district 
with the advice of the teacher and the county 
superintendent, choose from the state list the 
books they wish to purchase for the year. 
The choice is reported to the county superin- 
tendent, who makes a report of the entire 
county to the secretary of the library com- 
mission. The date on which this report is 
due is fixed. If the county superintendent 
fails to report the commission is required by 
law to select the books for such county, and 
the county stperintendent applies the same 
rule to districts. This provision brings 
prompt reports from all officers concerned.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie L. In the Month 
ly Bulletin for March and April the letters of 
General Forbes are presented, reprinted main- 
ly from the Archives of Maryland and Colo 
nial Records of Pennsylvania 


his 


Queen's Borough (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt. — 
year 1908; from libn’s advance manuscript.) 
Added 109,349; total 111,809. Issued, home 
use 651,224 (an increase of 93,159, or 14 per 
cent, over 1007; circulation of fiction 66 per 
cent. of the whole). active membership 
40,681 (an increase of 7542 members) ; total 
registration 52,946 

During the year ore branch [Rockaway 
Beach] was opened to the public; this branch 
was later called Seaside Branch. One branch 
[Whitestone] was removed to more commo- 
dious quarters. Funds to establish an addi- 
tional branch [Woodside] were asked for in 
the City budget of 1909 but not allowed. A 
travelling library was sent to the Flushing 
Hospital, and the one at Bayside Public 
School No. 31 has continued its use of a 
small collection loaned in 1907. 

The reading rooms of the library were used 
by 329,88: persons, showing an increase of 
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62,874 over 1907. Interchange loans are en- 
couraged, as this practice puts all the books in 
the library over 100,000 at the disposal of 
every library member in the Borough 

The total nember of volumes rebound was 
7905. “The binding has always been done 
sparingly with the result that in 1908 the 
shelves presented a shabby appearance, There- 
fore specia! care was given to the rebinding 
and greater expenditure made than ever be- 
fore.” 

The work of appointees to headships of 
Book order, cataloging departments and chil- 
dren’s departments was begun during the year 
Rules for the guidance of the staff were drawn 
up and put in force late in 1907. Regular 
meetings are being held weekly of the chief 
librarian with the heads of the departments ; 
other meetings are held by which the workers 
of the various branches are kept in touch 
with each other. Graded examinations for 
the apprentice class and for the various 
grades of library service have been held, with 
gratifying results. The children’s department 
shows need of much up-building and organi- 
zation, and Miss Hassler has undertaken the 
work with much enthusiasm and with a spirit 
of enterprise. The basic need of this de- 
partment is an adequate and discriminative 
book selection. 


Quincy, Mass 
— year 1908.) 
sued, home use 60,063 
Total no. registered 2975 

Owing to the remodeling of the building 
and the completion of a new stack room, much 
confusion in the working of the library has 
been entailed. The library was closed to the 
public from April until the latter part of 
June. During this time all the books in the 
library were cleaned by the vacuum process ; 
a new charging system was arranged for 
and put into effect at the reopening of the 
building, when a new registration also was 
begun 

The new reading and reference room seem 
adequate to all needs; the stack room gives 
excellent light to the books and ample room 
The new children’s room is extremely popu- 
lar. Previous to the library’s reopening the 
card catalog of the juvenile department of 
over 2000 volumes was completed and re 
vised 

Through the inter-library loan system the 
library has been enabled to accommodate bor- 


Thomas Crane P. L. (Rpt 
Added 1463; total 25,857. Is 
(fict. 63 per cent.) 


rowers with 13 volumes from the Boston 
Public Library. 
Riverside (Cal.) P. L. (Rpt— year ending 


June 30, 1908.) Added 1958 (305 by gift) ; 
total 10,666. Issued, home use 82,748. No 
of card-holders 4515. Receipts $9,763.22; ex- 


penses $7676.48 (salaries $3127.10; books 
$1956.57: repairing «and binding books 
$629.78 ) 


“During the past year there has been an 
increase of 370 in the number of card-holders, 
an increase of 1649 volumes in the library, 
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while the volumes loaned for home use show 
an increase of 7954." The use of non-fiction 
books during the year has increased two per 


cent. The use of the musical department has 
increased sufficiently to justify its enlarge- 
ment. Stereopticon views have been used 
during the year with gratifying results. 
The establishment of a separate children’s 
room is urged. A new card shelf list and 

ndexed catalog of reference works started 
duvleg the year are well under way. The 


library’s collection of Congresstonal Records 
has been largely supplemented during the 
year 

San Leandro (Cai.) L. The new library 
building at San Leandro was opened to the 
public to-day, with 2000 books upon the 
shelves. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture L. (Rpt. — year 
ending June 30, 1908.) Added 4340; total 
100,000. Loan desk use 22,470 (increase of 
3409 as compared with the preceding year). 

These statistics do not include a record of 
the circulation of the single unbound numbers 
of periodicals, nor of the daily use of books 
deposited in the several Bureaus and ‘Divisions 
of the Department, nor of books used in the 
main library reading room. The number of 
books borrowed during the year by scientists 
outside of the city was 381, an increase of 141 


is compared with the preceding year. The 
circulation by states was a follow: Alabama 
1, Alaska 2, Arkansas 1, Arizona 18, Cali- 
fornia 6, Colorado 2, Connecticut 15, Dela- 
ware 1, Florida 56, Georgia - Hawaii 11, 
Illinois 9, Indiana 7, Kansas Louisiana 8, 
Maine 7, Maryland 16, BR ner 35, 


Michigan 4,Minnesota 11, Missouri 7, Nebras- 
ka 6, New Hampshire 4, New York 55, North 
Caroline 24, North Dakota 3, Ohio 4, Ore- 
Pennsylvania 18, Porto Rico Ten- 
nessee 5, Texas 4, Vermont 4, Virginia 13, 
Washington 9, Wisconsin 13. 

The printing of catalog.cards for the De- 
partment publications with the co-operation 
of the Library of Congress has been con- 
tinued, and during the past year cards for all 
the current Department publications have 
been printed 


University of Illinois L. The library is 
making an extra effort to overcome its 
handicap of a small library, and is therefore 
sperding about $60,000 for books. To an 
unexpended balance from last year of $5000 
and to the legislative appropriation of $25,000 
has been added $30,000 from a special appro- 
priation to the graduate school. Books are 
an essential equipment for graduate school 
work and the departments most interested 
are buying largely from this special assign- 
ment. 

In order to take care of these extra pur- 
chases the staff of the library has been in- 
creased. Miss Helen B. Gracie, a graduate 
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of the New York State Library School and 
for seven years first order assistant in the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, was added 
to the order department in January, and 
temporary assistants in the order department 
have been helping in sending out the orders. 
These have been Miss Mary Roberts, Miss 
Edith Emigh and Miss Esther M. Fleming, 
graduates of the Indiana Library School. 

The catalog department has also been in- 
creased to take care of the extra volumes. 
On April 1 it is expected to increase the 
cataloging force very considerably by taking 
over for two months the entire class of the 
Indiana Library School 

The Economics department aking a 
special effort to secure state reports and the 


is n 


reports of the railroads of the country. 
Among the recent gifts to the Universit 
of Illinois Library is the entire library of 


the late Professor Gustaf Karsten, by his 
widow. The collection numbers about 2000 
vclumes, and is especially valuable in philol- 
ogy and German literature. 

The University of Illinois Library 
cently purchased the entire library 
late Professor Moritz Heyne, of the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen. The collection is strong 
in Philology and Comparative literature, as 
Dr. Heyne was one of the editors of Grimm’s 
Worterbuch. 

University of Texas L. (Bienntal rpt 
period ending Aug. 31, 1908 Added 3185; 
total 58,759. Issued, home use from (April 
1, 1907, to April 1, 1908) 23,727. 

The book fund during the two years cov 
ered by this report has totaled $5900 a year 
“The fund for bookbinding, library furnitur: 


has re- 
of the 


supplies, etc., has consisted of the student 
library fees—one dollar a year from each 
student in the main university and another 
from each law student for use in connection 
with the Law library. 

Among the gifts of the yvear the most 


notable is the library of the Texas Academy 
of Science, which was tendered to the Uni- 
versity under certain conditions. “A library 
training class, with work running throughout 
the university year, having for its purpose 
the training of library workers for Texas 
libraries was first conducted in the University 
library in 1900-1901, and it has been given 
four times since that year. The minimum 
requirement for admission to this class was 
in 1903-1904, preparation for entrance to the 
College of Arts, but since that year it has 
been the completion of two years of college 
work, 

Waco (Tex.) P. L. 
\pr. 35, (from libn’s summary.) 
Added 1774; total 10,129. Issued, home tse 
41,014 (an increase of 3483 over the previous 
year). Registration 5151. Receipts $3775.00: 
expenses $3345.42 (books and magazines 
$1571.16). 


(Rpt. — year ending 


4 


With this report the East Waco Branch 
Library has closed the first full year of its 
existence with a circulation of 4115. 

Winter Park, Fla. Rollins College L. The 
new Carnegie building was dedicated on Feb. 
18 Addresses were made by Dr. Andrew 
Sledd, president of the University of Florida; 
Dr. A. A. Murphree, president of the Florida 
State College for Women; George B. Utley, 
librarian of the Jacksonville Public Library, 
and others. The building cost $20,000, is two 
stories high, and will contain the college li- 
brary and the administrative offices. 

Worcester (Mass.) County Law L. (11th 
rpt.— year ending March 12, 1909). Added 
G34: total 26,449; 24755 books were used by 
3428 readers. The library purchased in 1906 
83 volumes of sessions laws and 37 volumes 
in 1908. The value of reprinting state laws 
is urged in this report 

“Massachusetts,” it is stated, “is, so far as 
we know, the only one of the 13 original 
states to reprint its laws, and these reprints 
extend now from 1692 to 1805. They could 
be extended for 50 vears very much to the 
advantage of historical, college and public 
libraries, as well as law libraries.” 

It is only in a small number of cases that 
states have reprinted their laws 

FOREIGN 
Bricuton (Eng.) P. L. Victoria Lending L. 

Second supplemnt to the Class list of fic- 

tion and juvenile literature and to the 

indicator key, 1906-19009. 1909. 12 p. O. 

Holiand Libraries. Apercu de l’organisa- 
ton de la librairie neérlandaise, by WW. P. van 
Steckum, Jr. (Amsterdam, 1908), a pam- 
phlet of 40 pages. gives a short and inter- 
esting account of the publishing business and 
booktrade in Holland. The inconveniences 
of the present copyright law, the competition 
which the bookseller has to undergo from 
publishers, department stores, and scientific 
societies are touched on incidentally. Of spe- 
cial interest to librarians is the statement that 
ciiculating libraries maintained by booksell- 
ers, lending cut books for a very small fee, 
are widespread in Holland, and are exten- 
sively patronized. A similar purpose is served 
by reading associations, groups of private in- 
dividuals who combine to purchase periodi- 
cals and novels 

MISCELLANEOUS 
HorrmMan, U. J. What the library means to 
the school. (Jn Harper's Weekly, April 

24.) 

ITALIAN BOOKS. A list of 1000 Italian books, 
published in cheap editions and intended as 
a model for people’s libraries in small Italian 
towns, has been compiled by Prof. Ettore 
Fabietti and A. Locatelli, of Milan, and is- 
sued as an appendix to Fabietti’s “Manuale 
per le Biblioteche Pepolari” (published by 
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the Consorzic delle Biblioteche Popolari, Mi 
Jan ) A selection of joo volumes adapted 10 
small rural communities is indicated by as 
terisks. This list is divided into four sec- 
tions: bocks for adults; for young people; 
books on science, agriculture, industry and 
art; and reference books for library use. 
he entries include the size, date, publisher, 
and net cost and an occasional bibliographical 
note, and this catalog should be suggestive to 
American librarians in supplying the wants 
of Italian readers. 
PutnaM, Herbert. What it means to be a 
librarian. (Jn The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
February, 1900, p. 22.) 


Taytor, We. GAVIN. An efficient index 
system for city engineers’ offices. (In the 
Engineering Record, March 20, 1909. 59: 
319-320.) 

Mr. Taylor refers especially to the index 
in the office of the City Engineer, of Medford, 
Mass., where there are some 35,000 cards for 
the files of that office. The details of classi- 
fication of some of the subjects are very 
closely worked out. 

The article concludes with a series of ref- 
erences to important articles in technical 
periodicals, most of which have been pub 
lished during the past few years 


TRAVELLING LiprARIES. Dial, L. J. Ohio's 
50,c00 «traveling books (In Harper's 
Weekly, March 13, 1909, Vol. 53.) IL 
A considerable part of this article is de 

voted to the work of the Ohio Teachers’ 

Reading Circle, and the Ohio Pupils’ Read- 

ing Circle. In the Teachers’ Reading Circle 

there are 12,000 members out of 26,000 

teachers in the state. Some reference 1s also 

made to the work of the state libraries and 
the public libraries, especially the work of 
the Cincinnati Public Library. 


Wooprurr, Clinton Rogers. Improvement ot 
legislation through co-operation and trained 
experts. (Jn The Living Church, Feb. 6, 


1900. ) 

This paper is a contribution to a series of 
social and political studies appearing in the 
columns of this paper. The development of 
the Pennsylvania and New York state libra 
ries are considered, as is the modern legisla 
tive reference library idea which Dr. Charles 
McCarthy has developed to such efficiency in 
Wisconsin. “His inspiring crusade,” ii is 
herein stated, “is bearing abundant fruit m a 
demand for the establishment of similar bu 
reaus or departments in connection with state 
libraries and their more general utilization 
by legislators and men of affairs. Already 
we have them in Wisconsin, New York, In 
diana, Michigan, Nebraska, California, North 
Dakota, Alabama and Virginia, and the sub- 
ject is under discussion in as many more 
[states].” 
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Gifts and Bequests 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY GIFTS 


April 
(Increases in italics) 
10. Library Building, $5,000 
Chelsea, Mass....... 7,500 
Connersville, Ind..... 2,500 
Lawrenceburg, Ky.. 800 
o Mount Carmel, Iil.. 15,000 
= “ Mount Forest, Canada 10,000 
Orillia Canada...... 12,500 
Sulphur Springs, Tex. 10,000 
17 Alma, 6,000 
Alturas, Calif........ 2,500 
Cleveland, Ohio (3 
branch bidgs.)..... 83,000 
Eureka City, Utah.... 1,000 
Niagera Falls, Can... 2,500 
. “ Garden City, Kansas.. 10,000 
Port Arthur, Texas... 20,000 
West Chicago, Il!.... 6,500 
20. Mount Vernon. 2,000 
21. Rirmingham, Ala..... 100,000 
28. Rarnesville, Ga...... 10,000 
Belleville, N. J....... 20,000 
Croome, Md......... 500 
= New Orleans, La, (1 
branch bidg.)...... 25,009 
Prosser, Wash....... 5.000 
= = Ridgefarm Township, 
Ridgefarm, Ill..... 9,000 
Willoughby, Ohto.... 2.000 
Woodbine, Iowa......- 7,599 
Total for U. S. and Canada: 
15 new gifts for buildings.............. $241,000 
1t increases to previous gifts (incl. 4 new 
For GONG. $375.800 


‘Librarians 


Davis, Miss Mary H., New York State 
Library School, 1907-8, has been appointed 
librarian of the new Public Library at 
Chester, Pa. 


Dinsmore, Miss Kate E., New York State 
Library School 1907, has been appointed head 
of the loan department and the reference de- 
partment of Rosenberg Library. Galveston, 
Texas. She began her duties Oct. 1. 


Hicks, Frederick C., who spoke at the re- 
cent annual meeting in Washington of the 
American Society of International _Law on 
the subject “The equality of nations,” has re- 
signed his position as assistant librarian of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. 


Kimpatt, William C., of Passaic, N. J., 
who has given efficient and devoted service 
tu library interests in New Jersey, for a con- 
siderable number of years, was re-elected as 
chairman of the Public Library Commission 
of New Jersey for the ninth consecutive year 
at the annual meeting of the Commission. 


Nunn, Janet H., has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Public Library, Kalispell, 
Montana, to take up library work in Spokane, 
Wash. 


Tritmenast, Caleb Benjamin, late state li- 
brarian of Massachusetts, died on the morn- 
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ing of April 29 at the Massachusetts Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, following a surgical opera- 
tion. Mr. Tillinghast was born in West 
Greenwich, R. L, in 1843. After a few years 
of teaching he went to Boston in 1870 and 
became connected with the Boston Journal, 
of which he was city editor for several years. 
In addition to his work as state librarian, 
which he carried on from 1879 until the time 
of his death, he was clerk and treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education for 
20 years. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Free Public Li- 
brary Commission and was its chairman for 
two terms. Mr. Tillinghast developed the 
state library into a well-equipped and sub- 
stantial institution. He was a member of 
many historical and other societies. 


Cataloging and Classification 


Boston Pustic Lrerary. Bulletin, ser. 3, v 
2, no. t (March). Selected list of books 
placed in the Public Library from Decem- 
ber, 1908, to March, 1909. 

Burraco Pustic Lisrary. Class-room libra 
ries for public schools; list by grades, to 
which is added A list of books suggested 
for school reference libraries. Buffalo, 
1909. Ed. 3. 166 p. O. 

Since the publication of the second edition 
of this pamphlet, the New York State Educa- 
tion Department has issued a “Course of 
study and syllabus for elementary schools” 
(1906), and in the “Annual report of the 
Superintendent of Education of the City of 
Buffalo,” 1904-05, 1906-07, has been included 
a “Course of study for primary and grammar 
grades;” both these documents have influ- 
enced the basis of selection for this reading 
list. Books out of print are omitted from 
the list. The study of English is given es 
pecial attention, sources where suggested 
myths, fables, etc., can be found are noted, 
and the suggested myth or fable entered un- 
der its own title in the subject index. 

Books on American history and geography 
have been analyzed. The suggested list for 
school reference libraries has been submitted 
to the educational department of the city. 


Corporation Pustic Lrprarres. I[n- 
dex catalogue of the Pollokshields District 


Library. Glasgow, 1909. 55+-376 p. O. 
This cataleg, in a substantial ah bound 
volume, gives author, subject and title en- 
tries in dictionary form, and follows the style 
of the previous catalogs of the Glasgow libra- 
ries. 
Rrversipe (Cal.) Lrprary. Finding 
list of books added to the library from 
July, 1906, to July, 1908. Riverside, Cal 


43 p. O. 
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Official list 
of depository libraries, consisting of desig 
nated, geological, and official gazette de- 
Corrected to Jan. 1, 1909 
Print. Office, 1909. 504 p. O 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocUMENTS 


positories 
Wash., Govt 
(Bulletin 12.) 


‘Wibliograpby 


ALASKA-YuKON-Paciric Exposition. Special 
list-Seattle and the exposition. (Jn Oster- 
hout Free Library Bulletin, April, p. 6-8.) 


ANIMAL stories. Short 
(Jn Public Library Commission of Indiana 
Library Occurrent, January, 1909 


stories of animals 


40.) 


Arizona. Munk, J. A. Arizona _bibliog- 
raphy; a private collection of Arizoniana 
Ed. 2. 08 p. O. Los Angeles, 1908 
The first edition of this pamphlet was pulb- 

lished in 1900. The collection then num- 

hered about tooo titles. It mow contains 
about 3000, inclusive of pamphlets, maps, 
magazine and newspaper articles. The mate- 
rial included covers a much wider field than 

Arizona, since Arizona was once a part of 

old Mexico as well as of New Mexico, and is 

intimately connected with the history of Cal!- 
ifornia and other adjacent territory 

Arms AND ARMOR. [Select list.] (/n Fins- 
bury (Eng.) Public Libraries. Qwarterly 
Guide for Readers, April, p. 272-276.) 
Boston Co.’s Bulletin of bibliography 

and magazine subject-index for April con- 

tains the second part of “Ghost stories and 
tales of the supernatural,” a bibliography by 

Jean Hawkins, and the sixth part of Fred- 

erick Winthrop Faxon’s bibliography, “Lit- 
rary annuals and gift books, American and 

English,” and current contribution to the 

magazine subject-index, covering January- 

April, 1900. 

Catuotic (The) who’s who and year book, 
1909; ed. by Sir Francis Cowley Burnand 
{N. Y., Benziger Bros., 1909.] 555 p. D 
cl., $1.50 net. 

First issued in 1908. About 700 new names 
have been added 

Cetts, Puysiotocicat. Hertwig, Oscar, and 
Campbell, H. Johnstone. The cell: out- 
lines of general anatomy and physiology. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1909. 164-368 p. il. 8’, 
cl., $2.25 net. 

Ribliography 
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H History. Vedder, H. Clay. Church 
handbooks. Bk. 1, The early pe 
Phil, Ar Baptist Publication 


\merican 
] D. hf. cl., 


Society, [1900 120 p 40 
net 

Bibliography 

Charles History 


CivitizATIon. Seignobos 


of contemporary civilization; translation ed 
by Ja. Alton James. N. Y., Scribner, 1909. 
c. 9+464 p. D. cl., $1.25 net 
Bibliography used by the author (4 p). Ap 
pendix 2, General list of books on the topics 
treated (3 p.). Index 
New Bedford ( Mass.) Free Public 
List of books and magazine refer 


CoTTon 
Library 
cotton industry, tex 


1909 «IT 


ences bearing on the 
tiles and textile manufactures 
nar. 

THEORY. Reading 


DARWIN AND DARWINIAN 


list no. 51: Darwin and the evolution the 
ory. (In Reader’s Inder, v. 2, 


and April, p. 31-42.) 


no, 2, March 


EpucaTion. Burnham, W. H., and Suzzallo, 
H. The history of education as a protes 
sional subject N. Y., College, 
1908, [1909.] 67 p 
sibliography (4 p.) 


Teachers 


AND FISH CULTURE. List of works 
in the New York Public Library relating 
to fishing and fish culture. (/n New York 


Public Library Bullctin, April, p. 259-307.) 
Marquand, Allen. 
Greek architecture Macmillan, 
1909. c. 10+425 p. il. figs. O. (Hand 
books of archeology and antiquities.) cl., 


FISHING 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


$2.25 net. 

List of periodicals and books alphabeted 
by the abbreviations under which they are 
quoted (12 p.). List of illustrations entered 
by progressive figures, not alphabeted (15 p.) 
Index of Greek words (7 p.). General in 
dex (12 p.). 


Im™icrRaTion. Edwards, Richard Henry, ed. 
Immigration. Madison, Wis., 1909. 32 p. 
O. (Studies in American social conditions, 


3.) 

This excellent bibliography presents refer- 
ences to periodicals and general literature 
pertaining to immigration in classified ar 
rangement. The general problem is consid 
ered, together idmission and 
restriction, the causes and results of emigra 
tion, and the distribution of emigrants, and 
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special reference is made to immigrants in 

Wisconsin. 

INDUSTRIAL ART. Waterloo (Iowa) Public 
Library. Selected list of books on indus- 
trial art. 1909. 6 p. nar. S. 

Inscriptions. Hinke, W. J. A new bound- 
ary stone of Nebuchadnezzar 1. from Nip- 
pur, with a concordance of proper names 
and a glossary of the Kudurru inscriptions 
thus far published; with 16 half-tone il. and 
35 drawings. Phil., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1907, [1909.]  27+323 p. 4°, (Baby- 
lonian expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania; ser. D: Researches and 
treatises; ed. by H. V. Hilprecht.) 
$3.50. 

Bibliography of Babylonian Kudurru in- 

scriptions (12 p.). 

INSECTS AND AGRICULTURAL Pests. List of 
publications of the Entemologist [during 
the year 1907.] (Jn New York State Mu- 
seum, 61st annual report, 1907; v. 2, p. 50- 
55.) 

Loncrettow, H. Wadsworth. The narrative 
poems of Longfellow; ed. for school use 
by J. Rush Powell. Chic., Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1908, [1909.] ¢. 9-450 p. 16°, (Lake 
English classics.) cl., 40 c. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 

Menicr. Staley, Edgcumbe. The tragedies 
of the Medici. N. Y., Scribner, [imported, 
1909.] 28+297 p. pl. por. O. cl., $3.50 net. 
Bibliography (2 p.). Index. A chart of 

the tragedies of the Medici. 

MeprevAL nistory. Harding, S. Bannister. 
Essentials in medieval history (from 
Charlemagne to the close of the fifteenth 
century), by S. Bannister Harding, in con- 
sultation with Albert Bushnell Hart. 
N. Y., American Book Co., [1909.]  c. 
203 p. il. maps, O. hf. leath., $1. 

Select list of books (2 p.). 

Minp AND Bopy. List of books and maga- 
zine articles on mind and body. (Jn 
(Brockton ( Mass.) Public Library. Quar- 
terly Bulletin, January-March, p. 8.) 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT (Europe). Munroe, 
W. Bennett. The government of European 
cities. N. Y., Macmillan, 1909. c. 8+ 
406 p. O. cl., $2.50 net. 

Sources and literature (23 p.). 

Music. Princeton University Library. Find- 

ing list for the music library, 1908. [Proof 
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Princeton, University Library Press, 
2+78 p. 26% cm. 


ed.] 
1908 
Orrictat (The) Catholic directory and clergy 
list for the year of Our Lord 1909; con- 
taining complete reports of all dioceses in 
the United States, Alaska, Philippine Is]- 
ands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, 
Canada, Newfoundland, England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, and the hierarchies 
and statistics of the United States of Mex- 
ico, Central America, South America, West 
Indies, Oceanica, Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, German Empire, Luxemburg, Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, South Africa, Nor- 
way, Belgium, the Chinese Empire and 
Japan; containing also a map of the eccle- 
siastical provinces in the United States. v. 
24. Milwaukee, Wis., H. M. Wiltzius Co., 
[1909.] 1006+198 p. il. fold. map, pors. D. 
abridged ed., pap., $1.75; leath., $2.50; com- 
plete ed., pap., $2.50; leath., $3. 
SACRED LITERATURE. Dhalla, Man- 
The Nyaishes or Zor- 
oastrian litanies; Avestan text with the 
Pahlavi, Sanskrit, Persian and Gujarati 
versions; ed. together and tr., with notes; 
Khordah Avesta, pt. 1. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1909, 22+235 p. 8°, (Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian ser.) cl., $2 net. 
Bibliography. 


PrRsIA. 
eckji Nusservanji. 


PuotocrapnHy. Cardiff (Eng.) Public Libra- 
ries. Catalogue of books on photography. 
Cardiff, 1909. 21 p. D. 


Por, Encar Attan. Woodberry, G. E. The 
life of Edgar Allan Poe; including his cor 
respondence with men of letters. 2 v. 
[New ed. rewritten.] Bost., Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 19090. pors. pls. facsims., 4°, 
cl, $5 net. Also 150 copies, bds., $7 net. 
Bibliography of Poe’s writings. 


Poetry, AMERICAN, Otis, W. Bradley, Amer- 
ican verse, 1625-1807: a history. N. Y., 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. ¢. 14+2303 Pp. 
D. cl., $1.75 net. 

Bibliography (17 p.). 


science. Dealey, Ja. Quayle. The 
development of the state: its governmental 
organization and its activities. N. Y., Sil 
ver, Burdett & Co., [1909.] c. 343 p. D 


$1.50. 
Each chapter is followed by a brief bib 


liography 


PortucaAL. Nijhoff, Martinus. Catalogue de 
livres anciens et modernes sur le Portugal 
et ses colonies. N. Y., 1909. 40 p. O. 

PsycuoLocy. Galton, Francis. Inquiries into 
human facuity and its development. N. Y., 
Dutton, [1909.] 19+261 p. il. pl. 4°, 
(Everyman’s lib.; ed. by Ernest Rhys.) cl., 
35 c. net; leath., 70 c. net. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 


READING FOR THE YouNG. List of books for 
free high school libraries in the state of 
Wisconsin; recommended by the state su- 
perintendent. Eau Claire, Wis. Book & 
Stationery Co., 1909. 7 p. O. 


Ruyope Istanp, History. Brigham, Clar- 
ence Saunders, comp. List of books upon 
Rhode Island history. Providence, R. I, 
Rhode Island Department of Education, 
1908, [1909.] 8& p. O. (Rhode Island edu- 
cational circulars; historical ser.) pap., 
gratis 
Compiler is librarian of the Rhode Island 

Historical Society. Titles of 107 books which 

every Rhode Island library should strive to 

put on its shelves. Most of the books are out 
of print and must be sought at second-hand 
dealers or at auctions. The Rhode Island 

Historical Society can supply some of its 

duplicates and in many cases can give the 

names of dealers who can supply them. 

Sarnte-Bevve, C.-Augustin. Harper, G. Me- 
Lean. Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve. 
Phil., Lippincott, 1909. c. 38 p. por. D. 
¢French men of letters: ed. by Alexander 
Jessup.) cl., $1.50 net 
Bibliography 6 p.). 

SHOES AND LEATHER. Books on shoes and 
leather. (Jn Haverhill Public Library 
Bulletin, March, p. 7-8.) 


Srena. Schevill, Ferdinand. Siena: the 
story of a medieval commune; with il. and 
maps. N. Y., Scribner, 1909. ¢. 12+ 
433 p. pls, O. cl., $2.50 net. 

Complete list of printed works referred to 

in text and footnotes (4 p.). 

Steep. Sidis, Boris. An experimental study 
of sleep (from the physiological laboratory 
of the Harvard medical school and from 
Sidis’ laboratory). Bost., Richard G. Bad- 
ger, 1909. c. ‘o& 106 p. il. O. pap., $1 net. 
Bibliography (8 p.). 


SoclaAL SETTLEMENTS. Montgomery, C. W. 
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Bibliography of college, social, university 
and church settlements. [Ed. 1905.] 
rhe list of settlements includes those of 

foreign countries as well as those in the 

United States. 

SPITZBERGEN. Hulth, J. M. Swedish Spitz- 
bergen bibliography. (/n Swedish explor- 
ations in Spitzbergen, 1758-1908. p. 23- 

TariFF. [Special reading list.] (/n Salem 
(Mass.) Public Library Bulletin, April, p 
87-88. ) 

TECHNICAL LITERATURE. Dayton (O.) Public 
Library. List of books in the Dayton Pub- 
lic Library of practical interest to men in 
the shops, machinists, electricians, molders, 
plumbers, woodworkers and sheet metal 

workers. New ed. 29 p. S. Dayton, O., 

1900. 


—— Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library 
List of practical books in the library on 
electricity, machine shop practice, foundry 
practice, plumbing and woodworking; 
comp. for the Southern electrical and in 
dustrial exposition, Louisville, April, 1909. 
32 p. S. 

—— Pratt Institute Free Library. Techni- 
cal books of 1908; a selection. 30 p. D. 


Textites. Lowell (Mass.) City Library. 
Textiles; a list of books relating to textiles 
in the Lowell City Library, Mass, 16 p. D. 


U_ S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Acces 
sions to the Department Library, October 
December, 1908. Wash. Gow’t Printing 
Office, 1909. 61 p. O. (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Library, Bulletin no. 70.) 


U. S. PLant Inpustry Bureau. Index to 
papers relating to plant industry subjects 
in year hooks of Department of Agricul 
ture; by J. E. Rockwell. (Circular 17.) 
Wash., Superintendent of Documents, 1908 
55 Pp. pap., 5 ¢. 

Full index covering yearbooks 1go1-7, rr 
ferring to number of the separate issues of 
the paper and to year and page of the year 
book. 

Wuo’s who in New England: biographical 
dictionary of leading living men and 
women of the states of Maine, New Hamp 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and and Connecticut; ed. by Albert Nelson 
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Marquis. Chic., A. N. Marquis & Co., 1909 

c. p. D. cl, $5. 

Outlines careers of nearly 10,000 leading 
New Englanders. 

IMPORTANT SALES CATALOG 

Cuartes Scripner’s Sons. Catalogue of 

choice and rare books, including first edi- 

tions, fine bindings and other rarities, no. 

61. March, 1909. Scribner, N. Y. 52 p. O. 
Haute, J. Katalog xim: Asien, Afrika, 

Amerika, Australien. Munich. 207 p. O. 


Harrassowitz, Otto. Biicher-catalog, 3109: 
Allgemeine und vergleichende Sprachwis- 
senschaft linguistische Hilfswissenschaften. 
Leipzig, 1909. 166 p. O. 

Quaritcu, Bernard. Catalogue of rare and 
valuable books. Lond., 1909. 67 p. O. 
Contains many titles of rare and early edi- 

tions. Bibliography covers p. 25-26 


Hotes and Queries 


“LiprarRtan’s Creep.” Francis D. Tandy 
(31-33 E. 27th st., New York City), “once a 
librarian but now fallen from grace,” as 
he describes himself, has prepared some hints 
to librarians ‘which are presented in good 
readable type on a broadside sheet. “I be- 
lieve that beoks were made to be read and 
used and not to be locked away for fear of 
becoming soiled; that I should love a good 
book and handle it with care and encourage 
others to refrain from marking it with inane 
sentiments, cutting out the illustrations, turn- 
ing down the pages and other acts of vandal- 
ism: but I also believe I will have a hard 
iob to make them do it” —is the opening 
assertion of the creed. The aim of the Tandy- 
Thomas Co. seems to be to prepare publica- 
ticns that will especially meet the needs of 
librarians. 


LIBRARIANS’ SALARIES. 
To the Editor of The New York Times 

This city needs all the libraries it can 
get. But that would require more librarians, 
and until “the great city of New York” can 
appropriate living salaries for those already 
employed it had best not build any more. 

Hu MANITARIAN. 


The Aesculapian is the title of a new quar- 
terly journal of medical history, literature 
and art, edited by Albert Tracy Huntington, 
and published from 1313 Bedford avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The Aesculapian is really 
the successor of The Medical Library and 
Historical Journal, of which five volumes 
were published, the last appearing in Decem- 
ber, 1907. The subscription price is $2.50, 
single numbers 75 cents 
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bhumors and Blunders 


THE OPEN SHELF 
From the Boston Transcript 
Where are the tales of Sherleck Holmes? 
And where's the “Scarlet letter” now? 
Where are those precious calf-bound tomes? 
And e’en those bound in cheapest cow? 
Where's Omar's song of verse and bough? 
Or Raffles’ yarns of midnight pelf? 
Where’s Smithkin’s “Essay on the plough?” 
All vanished from the Open Shelf! 


Pray tell me, too, where Pickwick roams?” 
And where’s the Bacon-Shakespeare row? 


And L. J. Libbey’s “Broken vow?” 
Where's “Down the Darube in a scow 
The B:cthers Grimm on troll and elf? 
And where's “The way to make a bow?” 
All vanished from the Open Shelf! 


Envoy 
Where’s Bismarck’s letters to his frau? 
The wars of Ghibelline and Guelf? 
They've even pinched a hymn book, wow! 
It’s vanished from the Open Shelf! 
CATALOG CULLS 
From Pasadena Public Library Monthly Bulletin, 
April, 1908 
“Diseases of the skin,” by Hyde 
“Night side of nature.” by Crowe 
“Life in Sing Sing,” by Luckey. 
“The state and pensions in old age,” by 
Spender. 
“Liquor problems,” by Wines. 
“Charges,” by Rush 
“The city wilderness,” by Woods 
“Bible languages,” by Cust 
“Hints to travellers,” by Freshfield 
“A tramp through Switzerland,” by Leggett 


In the Cambridge Public Library Bulletin 
for this month (Cambridge, Mass.) one reads 
under “Fine Arts, including Amusements,” 
p. 63: “Patterson, John Henry. The man 
eaters of Tsaro.” Is this a fine art. or an 


amusement? Perhaps both W. H. C. 
Library Calendar 
MAY 


8. New York High School L. A. 3 p.m 
De Witt Clinton High School 
Program: “Systematic training of students in 
the use of books and library,” by Miss Plum 
mer and other 
10. Penn. L. C. Paper by Miss Helen R 
Keller, of Drexel Institute Library 
School staff 
26-21. Oklahoma State L. A. Guthrie 
Program: Address of welcome, by Rev. H. © 
Scott; Reference work with the public schoo! 
upils, by Prof. C. H. Roberts; Travelling 
ibraries, by Mrs. Myrtle Jones; Library 
essentials, by Mrs. W. Qnigley; Library 
conditions in Oklahoma, by Miss Ara Miles; 
The library and study clubs, by Mrs. Anna 
B, Dodson; What reading is required by 
librarians, J. FF, McLucas; The library and 
the worker, by Purd B. Wright 


JUNE 


28-fi. 4. A. L. A. annual conference. Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H 
29. Pratt Library School Reunion. Bretton 
Woods 
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Stereoscopic Visual Instruction 
and Reference 


HE use of Stereoscopic Visual Instruction and Reference in con- 
nection with the studies of Literature, History, Art, Archeology, 
Geology, Geography, Physiography and the Sciences has come to be 
looked upon by prominent Librarians and Educators as of demon- 
strated and vital importance. 

This field of work and endeavor has presented itself to Libra- 
ries. The work has been taken up, its problems solved and many 
successful departments developed by our most progressive Librarians. 

The TRUTHS, the FACTS, the THEORIES, the EVIDENCE 
and TESTIMONY of the pioneers in the work should be investigated 
by every LIBRARIAN and EDUCATOR who takes a DEEP 
INTEREST in their profession. 

We desire to submit our “CUMULATIVE TESTIMONY 
INDICATING THE VALUE OF THE STEREOGRAPH IN 
THE LIBRARY” as documentary evidence bearing directly on 
these points. 

May we tell you how you can without expense to your library 
or obligation on your part receive a collection of Stereographs for 
your consideration and the approval of your Committee. 


We manufacture GUARANTEED CARBON PRINTS, WHITESTONE ENLARGEMENTS 
and LANTERN SLIDES from all stereoscopic subjects which we publish. 


The following books sent upon request 
THE MODERN ALADDIN. The Science of Stereoscopy in newspaper English. 


THE 20 CENTURY WAY. Describing our Travel Tours, Little Journeys and Stereoscopi: 
instruments. 


CLASSIFIED EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, For the use of Schools and Libraries. 


PUBLIC OPINION. Giving the verdict of people of prominence regarding the products of 
our manufacture, 


TOURS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Numbers and Titles of all Stereographs we 
publish. 
THE H. C. WHITE CO. OF NEW YORK 


THE MONOLITH 
West 34TH STREET, New York 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


Tus Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions. 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 


sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes: 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers anc 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Smal! shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efticient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York cy, 45 William Street. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


| enpece QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to ail customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 


publications. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
H IGG | NS’ { PHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 
™, DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 


LIQUID PASTE 


| OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use 

AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


AN ALABAMA STUDENT, AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By 
Oster, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 
**1lt is full of meat, seasoned with a keen American sense of humor and flavored with a kindlingss of 
spirit characteristic of all the writings of the distinguished author.”"—AN. }. Sun. 


KANT’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By H. A. Pricnarp. 8vo, cloth, 


$2.15 net. 

_ Anattempt to think out the nature and tenability of Kant’s Transcendental Idealism, an attempt 
animated by the conviction that even the elucidation of Kant’s meaning, apart from any criticism. is 
impossible without a discussion on their own merits of the main issues which he raises. 


ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION, 1889-1907. By Epwarp BaGNaLi PovuLton, 

D.Sc., M.A. . 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 

“A volume which will be most welcome to scientists in America.”— New Vork Nation. 

POST-AUGUSTAN POETRY: from Seneca to Juvenal. 
BUTLER. S8vo. Cloth, $2.90 net. 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. Richard II. to Henry Wriothesley, 
1400-1600. The Lives by C. R. L. Fletcher. The Portraits 


chosen by Emery Walker. With an Introduction on the History of Portrait- 
ure in England. With 103 Portraits. Crown 4to. Cloth, $2.90 net. 


WILSON’S ARTE OF RHETORIQUE. Edited by G. H. Mair. Reprinted 


verbatim from the edition of 1585 and collated with those of 1560 and 1*67. Tudor 
& Stuart Library. $1.75 net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


By H. E. 


Accuracy = Efficiency 


HESE have been the distinctive characteristics for many 
years of our method of handling LIBRARY ORDERS, 
and, in addition to correct prices, have brought and retained 
our extensive library patronage. Our enormous book stock, 
covering every branch of literature, and all grades of books, 
enables us to make full and prompt shipments. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and UNIVER- 
SITIES find it to their advantage to send us their book orders. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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Representative American Library Binder 


GILBERT D. EMERSON 
209 North Eleventh Street, = - Philadelphia 


Free Library of Philadelphia The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 209 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals ix a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
rARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicass 
ser Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 
ates, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETc. 


OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


We have recently supplemented our service to Libraries, by procuring Out-ot-Print 
and Scarce Books, and by importing English Books. 

Our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE contains a full list of Supplementary Reading, 
indicating the grade to which each title is adapted. 


Our CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains overstock at special prices. and an 


alphabetical arrangement by authors of all cheap editions of Recent Popular Fiction and Standard Library 


r2M0s 1n one list. 
Our LIBRARY CATALOGUE uf 3,500 approved titles, following A. L. A. lines, 
is of great convenience to small libraries 
Our MONTHLY BULLETIN notices promptly every new book of importance. 
These Catalogues are sent on request 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 33 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 
E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
SEND FOR 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application. 


BINDERIES 
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H. SOTHERAN & 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
aad © = discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as wel! as great 
ablis 181 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (**Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Improvement on the Wales’ Improved Book Binding, Pat. June 7, 1898, 
saves books that other Binders throw out as too poor to re-bind. 

We have tripled our floor space, and can turn out work much quicker 
than ever before. 

Have you tested this binding? If not send us a trial lot and we will 
prove the above statement. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY, 40 Shawmut Avenue, Marlborough, Mass. 


NEW YORK: j LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 23d St. P| 4 uinam S$ Ons, 24 Bedford St., Strand, 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


MP tettize PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 


telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


bas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
ether American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. ‘ 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA) JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


May, 
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F.A. BROCKHAUS, 16 


Founded 1805. 


BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 


Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; 


English and French. 


Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. 


by my own shipments or by bookpost. 
Own bookbinding establishments : 


in LONDON and PARIS for 


Special atten- 
Periodicals promptly supplied either 


Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 


Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE ICITED 


Directory of Dealers Who Issue Catalogs 


DOMESTIC. 


Am. Wogesine Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Anderson, John R. 2 76 Fifth Ave., 
Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 28 Cornhill, 
B:érck and Rérjesson, 4o W. 28th St., 
Scandinavian books, 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 
Bcston Book Co., Boston, Mass. {Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 
Brentano's, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Fereign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
York. 
Britnell, A. ‘ty 241 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 
Cotta, Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
ical Sets the World.) 
Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and General Literature. ) 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis 
N. (Americana , and 


Clark, A. Peckskill, 
Scarce Magazines). 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts. St. Louis, Mo, 
Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, [Il. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St.. Providence, 
Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 
Hays, Cushman Co., 32 Monrot St., Chicago, Ill. 
Heise, John, 410 O. ‘C. S. Bank Bldg.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hunwhrey, G. P., 65 Spring St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R., Co. Springfield, Mass. 
Kimball Bros., 618 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. (We 
make a specialty ot Americana.) 
Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 646-648 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Send list of Books Wanted.) 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 11 East 17th St., New York. 
Lexington Beok Shop. 730 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St.. Chicago, Tl. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y 
McClurg, A, C., & Co., Booksellers, Pul#ishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; 
Wholesale 457-477 E, Ohio St.. Chicago. 
— Co., Joseph, 39 Columbia St., Albany, 


Madigan, P. F., White Plains, New York 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 1 and 10 Bar- 
clay -St.. New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila. Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St.. New York. 

Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, TI! 

Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. ‘roth St., Phila. 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., | 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 

* Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 

(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 


New York. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York. 


(Americana 


Stechert, G. E., & Co., 129-133 West 2oth St., New 
York. (Books in various lareuages.) 

Steiger, E., & Co, 25 Park Place, New York. ~_ 
est stock of new German publications = 1 
departments, especially suitable for libraries.) 

Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stock 
of 150,000, pamphlets relating to America. Li- 
brarians of special collections please correspond.) 

Thayer, H. A.. Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 

Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, ia. (Books 
about Iowa and the early West.) 

Union Library Association, 44 East 23d St., New 
York. (American on English Remainders.) 

Wanamaker, Tohn, New rk; 1 


FOREIGN. 

Alicke, Paul, Antiquariat, Dresden, Germany. 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Barrard, P. M., M.A., Tunbridge Wells, England. 
(Valuable and out-of-the-way books. Libraries 
formed.) 

Blackwell, B. H., so and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 

Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 

olland. 

Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ 

Edwards, F., 83 High St., Marylebone, London. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav. Le ipzig, Germany 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 7. Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 

Leipzig, 


Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, 
London, 


many. 
Hiersemann, 
German 
Higtem, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., 
. (Theology, second hand and remainders.) 


Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science) 

Maggs Eros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Rare Books, including Americana, Prints and 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 

Malota, Franz, tv Wiedenerhof, Vienna, Austria. 

a. Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 
land. 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 New Bond St., 
London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
16, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints. Incunables, mss., Rare Books, Prints.) 

Sotheran, Henry, & C 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

on G. E., & Co, New York, Leipzig, London 
aris. 

Steiger, E.. & Co., 25 Park Place. New York 
(Second-hand German books in al] departments 
kept in stock. Foreign dealers’ second-hand 
books imported, Ask for catalogs. Send list 
of wants. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London 
W.'C. (Americana and Economics.) 

19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 


Grafton St., 


Tercuem, Em., 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE P ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHAB NUMERALS. 
lord Bros., S 
fie Patent Springfield, 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic y Boston, Mass. 
BINDING. 


Ar Guardian 


City. 
Cedric Chivers, 1242 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
& Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. 


G, Johnston & Co., Pa. 


Plater Co., 1 asth Se, N. Y. City. 
N. ¥. City. 
BOOK COVERS, LABELS BINDERS. 


lord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
Patent Book Cover Co., pringfield, Mass. 
G, Johnston & Co., are 
Ven Everen, 60 
eis Binder Co., Toledo, 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Co. N. Y¥. 
. B. Cornell Iron Works, N. ¥ City. 
coller & Inc., 298 N. Y. City. 
Bureau, Ave., Boston. 
Geo. Meleney Monroe 
Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N 
George Stikeman, 55 W. 26th St., N Y chy. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. | 
Braun, Clement & Co., 2 th Ave., ¥- Sev. 
Cosmos Picture Gon tig W. St, N. Y. City. 
Perry Pictures Co. 

CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETO. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Giobe Wernicke Co., 380 
poner & Smith, Inc., 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
cClurg & a1s-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 


The = &-. 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG 


| 


Globe Wernick Co., 380 Broadway, ¥ oy, 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 298 Broa x, N. Y. City. 
wr: Bureau, yo Atlantic Ave., Boston 

cClurg ats-221 Wabash Ave., ‘Chicago, | 


mee. & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Arabol Mfg. C William St., New York 
Bookbinders xible Glue and Library Paste. 
City 
man nison, 244 23d St. 
Empire Paste Co., 35-37 paw St., New 
ory Bros., Syracuse, N 
M.. Higgine & gth St., Brooklyn. 
G. & 


~~ ittsburgh, Pa 
Niagara ip 1 berty St.. New York Ci 
ber & Trussel Mie. Co. Mo. 


E. Waterman 
The Wire Novelty Co. Holyoke, ass. 


LADDERS. 


Bic Ladder Co.. 65 Randolpt St. Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING nodes AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Yaewman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester. N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE COMMON THINGS 


A Book fer Boys 
By JOHN A. BOWER 
With Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 24c Pages 
85 cents net 


EDWIN S. Publisher, New York 


The R. R. Havens Company 


New and Second Hand Books 
suitable for Libraries. Catalogs 
issued and sent upon application 


29 West 42d Street, New York 

Removable Covers 

Magazines and ‘Other Periodicals 
ROBERT J. NICHOLSON 


- West Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


| Ioportations of books consigned to our care will 
receive careful attention 


Wituam R. Jenkins Co. 
French Books 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - Mew Yerk 


| Me Branch Stores. Send for 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


3. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. England. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


A copy of this important contribution to 

| American bibliography, now complete, will be 

sent on approval, if you are likely to become a 

urchaser. A.L. A. binding. Present price 
12.00 ; to be advanced to $15.00. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, New York 


= 


American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


34 Newbury Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Kroeger. Guide to Reference Books 
New edition revised and enlarged, . . . $1.50 net 


This manual is designed to help library assistants, library school students 
college and normal students, teachers and users of libraries in general, in gaining 
a knowledge of reference books quickly. It also serves as a guide in the selection 
of reference books for a library. 

The index shows where to find in the various books of reference many topics 
of general interest to which there is ordinarily no clue. This will be of practical 
service to newspaper men and college students who must get information quickly. 


Kroeger. Aids in Book Selection 


Library handbook, No. 4. - - . Paper, 15 cents 


This handbook contains suggestions of special value to small libraries. The 
most practical aids and those most easily obtainable are fully described. 


Kildal. List of Norwegian 224 Danish Books 


Foreign book list, No. 4. - . . Paper, 25 cents 
A list of about 300 books recommended for public libraries. 


Other Foreign Book Lists 


No. 1. German books, cents 
No. 2. Hungarian books, ‘ 
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Bargains in Books 


We offer 30.000 volumes of books and 


MAGAZINES 


at reduced prices 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION 


A FEW TITLES ARE MENTIONED BELOW 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 25 vols. - . - $20.00 to $30.00 
White's Cyclopedia of Biography. 14 vols. . . - 70.00 
Stoker’s Life of Henry Irving. ($7.50 net.) . . 3-50 
Fred’k Temple’s Archbishop of Canterbury. ($9.00 net. ay. 2.75 
General Haupt's Limited Autograph ed. 

Ku Klux Conspiracy. 12 vols. - . 7.00 


Loomis and Calhoun's Judicial and Civil Hist. Cesisieldadl 6.50 


We offer for sale 200 volumes of 


ST. N ICHOLAS 


In numbers, unbound, . - go cents per year 
Bound vols. (after vol. 6), ee ee $2.00 per year 


Also 10.000 volumes of 


MAGAZINES 


Bound and unbound, in many cases at less than the cost of binding. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 


N. B.—Send list of any duplicate magazines you have to 
offer in exchange. 
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